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MY MAN. A SUM. 


I witt take a man, as Lawrence Sterne 
took a solitary captive in a cell. I desire not 
to view, however, like the writer of Tristram 
Shandy, the iron entering into his soul. I 
have nothing to do with his thoughts, his 
motives, his feelings, his sympathies. I will 
take a man and give him threescore and ten 
years to live, and breathe, and act in—a fair 
mean, I think. He shall be robust, laborious, 
| sober, steady, economical of time, fond if you 
| will of repeating the fallacious apothegm, 
| “Time flies,” and ever anxious to cut the 
wings of Time with the scissors of Industry. 

Providence has given my man, you will. not 
deny, a rope or cable of life composed of 
three hundred and sixty-five times twenty- 
four hours, forming alternate days and nights 
for seventy years. Give me the twenty-four 
hours to regulate the daily portion of my 
man by, and Jet us see how many of those 
hours necessity, habit, and the customs of the 
state of society he is born, and lives, and dies 
in, will allow him to turn to useful and profit- 
able account. 

My man must sleep. He shall not be 
chuckle-headed, dunder-headed, nightcap- 
enamoured. He shall have no occasion, as a 
sluggard, to consider the ways of the ant. 
“Let the galled jade wince,” my man’s withers 
are unwrung when Doctor Watts hears the 
sluggard complain and express his wish to 
slumber again. Yet my man shall not observe 
the ration of sleep fixed, I believe, by George 
the Third, our gracious king, “ Sx hours for 
a man, seven for a woman, and eight for a 
fool.” He shall be a fool, in one sense at 
least, and sleep eight hours per noctem—a 
reasonable, decent, honest, hygienic slumber 
season, This sum of sleep will amount, in the 
course of my man’s life, to twenty-four years to 
be deducted from the seventy. For twenty- 
four mortal years shall my man lie between 
the sheets, talking to people he never saw, | 
sitting down to dinners he is never to eat, 
remembering minutely things he never knew, 
reconciling impossibilities through that system 
of dream-philosophy of which only the dream- 
master has the key; listening oft times to 
ravishing strains of music, of which the re- 
membrance, as they never were, will come 
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upon him even when he is awake, and amid | 


[Price 2d. 
the most ordinary occurrences of life—strains 
so sweet, so.mysterious, so unearthly, so silent, 
yet so sentiently distinct, that they must be, I 
think, the tunes the angels play in Heaven 
uponthe golden harps. Four-and-twenty years, 
shall my man doze away in “ Bedfordshire.” 

My man being sober, does not, necessarily, 
go to bed nightly in his boots, with a dam 
umbrella under his arm, his hat on his head, 
and his waterproof paletot on his back ; nor, 
being cleanly, does he rise in the morning 
without washing, shaving, shower-bathing, 
and ultimately dressing himself in decent 
attire. I will retrench the shower-bath. I 
will sink the existence of such things as flesh- 
brushes, bear’s-grease, bandoline, whisker 
pomatum, musk, patchouli, and bergamot. 
My man shall be neither a fop nor a sloven. 
He shall not spend unnecessary matutinal 
minutes in cultivating a moustache, in im- 
parting an extra curl to a whisker, or tittiva- 
ting an imperial. He shall not cut himself 
in shaving, and waste clock time in searching 
for an old hat ; neither shall he wear tight 
boots and consume unnece half hours in 
pulling them on ; nor yet shall he have corns 
to cut, nor stays to lace. He shall not even 
be delayed in his daily toilet by the lack of 
shirt or wrist-buttons ; for I will give hima 
wife, and an accomplished wife—a domestic 
wife—who shall be everything he desires, 
and attend to his mother-of-pearl wants with- 
out even being asked. Yet my man, though 
a model of cleanliness, neat-handedness, and 
simplicity, cannot get up, and go to bed, and 
dress and undress himself, in less than half an 
hour per diem. rgo, deduct from seventy 
years,eighteen months, or one year and a half. 

This man of mine must live. Hence, it is 
essential that he should exercise, at certain 


given periods in each day, his manducatory 


organs: in other words, that he should eat. 
He is not to be a glutton, or even a gourmand, 
wandering furtively all day over town in 
quest of truffles, or rising with the lark to 
intercept fish-trains laden with Colchester 
oysters. - Appetites for Strasburgh pies of 


| goose liver, for elaborate petits plats, for seduc- 


tive Rhine wines that sparkle, and, while they 
sparkle, overcome, I do not allow him. He 
is not to have four courses daily. He shall 
dispense with entrées: entremets shall be un- 
known to him. He shall not sit for so long 
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over his dinner, and over the vinous beverages 
that follow it, that the green wax tapers 
multiply themselves unwarrantably by two, 
and dance in their sockets indecorously. He 
shall be a plain man, enjoying his plain roast 
and boiled, his simple steak, or unsophisticated 
chop, with an unimpaired digestion, powers 
of mastication not to be called in question, 
and a frame of mind prompting him to eat 
only when he is hungry : to eat in order that 
he may live ; not to live in order that he may 
eat. Yet such a monument of abstemious- 
ness must consume, if he take that bellyfull 
of victuals essential to equable health and 
strength, at least two hoursa day. He ma 
or may not use knives and forks, damas 
napkins, hubble-bubble finger glasses ; jhe 
may or may not call the various meals he takes 
for the sustentation of his body, breakfast, 
dinner, lunch, snack, tiffin, tea, supper, en cas 
de nuit, or what not; but, to the complexion 
of this two hours’ eating daily, he must come. 
Turtle and venison, or “potatoes and point,” 
Alderman Gobble, or Pat the labourer, my 
man eats two hours per diem. There you 
have six years more, = which to thin the 
threescore and ten years. 

More years to take: more minute strokes 
to efface from the dial of the watch of life. 
Love! Ah me! when you and I and all of 
us can remember how many entire days and 
weeks and months we have wasted over that 
delusion, how callous and unsympathising 
must seem a minute calculation of the space 
love mulcts man’s life of. A summer’s day 
over a pink ribbon; hours of anguish over 
a crossed t in a love letter; days of per- 
Ee as to whether that which you said 

t night would be taken in good part, or 
indeed, as to whether you said it at all; are 
these to be taken for nought? They shall 
count for nothing on my man’s chronometer. 
He shall not waste in despair, or die because 
a woman’s fair. He shall just catch love as 
one might catch the typhus fever, and be 
“down” with that fever for the usual time, 
then grow convalescent and “get over it,” 
and forget that he ever was ill. A month for 
that. Yet my man, without being inflamma- 
tory, is mortal. Besides his first hot love- 
fever, it is but natural to mortality that he 
should feel, at certain periods during the 
seventy years he runs his race in, the power 
of love again; not hot, strong, ferocious, rival- 
hating hearts-and-darts love, but love, the 
soft, the tender, the prolegomena of domestic 
joys—of singing tea-kettles, and cats purring 

y the kitchen fire; not the love for black 
eyes and ruby lips and raven hair, but the 
love that makes us listen for a voice, that 
takes us four hundred miles to hear a word 


—to dwell upon a look—to press a hand that 


never can be ours. Such love—if my man 
feel as most of us do—will take him at least 
one hour a day. Add to that, the month for 
the first raging love-typhus, and you have 
three years more to take from seventy. 
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I hope I have not exaggerated this average 
—this common i: an—not denying as I do that 
there be some »stony-hearted men in the 
world, some impervious cynies, who set their 
faces against love as they would against 
Popery. It must be remembered, too, in sup- 

ort of my hour a day, that all lovers are 
intolerable prattlers, and that a major part 
of the daily hour of love would be consumed 
in purposeless gabble—that unknown tongue, 
which only the professor of Fonetics, ed 
Cupid, can expound. 
ew men are so “accursed by fate,” so 
utterly desolate, as not to possess some friends 
or acquaintances. A man may have asso- 
ciates with whom he may cultivate the 
choicest flowers of the heaven-sent plant, friend- 
ship ; or, he may simply have pot companions, 
club friends, or business acquaintances. Still, 
he must know somebody, and, being by 
nature a talking animal, must have something 
to say when he meets his fellow men. I do 
not wish to exempt my man from the 
common rule. He shall be gregarious, like 
his fellows. He shall be no misanthrope— 
neither a ceaseless chatterer, nor a stock-fish 
of taciturnity. He shall talk in season, saying 
only good and sensible things—not holding 
men by the button, unnecessarily, in the open 
street ; not telling them futile stories of the 
Peninsular war; hazarding imbecile con- 
jectures about the weather, the ministry, 
or the state of Europe; nor detailing his 
grievances, his ailments, or the tribulations 
of his family, out of proper time and place. 
Yet, I will defy him to consume less than one 
hour per diem in talking. This gives me three 
years more to deduct from the seventy of my 
man’s life. 

I have already conceded my man to bea 
ges of sobriety, regularity, and morality. 

o fast man shall he be, entering at all sorts 
of hours, with his coat pockets full of door 
knockers and champagne corks ; pouring the 
minor contents of the coal-scuttle into the 
boots of his neighbours, or winding up his 
watch with the snuffers. He shall avoid 
casinos, select dancing academies, free-and- 
easies, “assaults of arms,” and harmonic 
meetin He shall never have heard of the 
Coal Hole ; and the ghastly merriment known 
as “life in London” after midnight, shall be as 
a sealed book to him. Yet he must amuse 
himself sometimes. “ All work, and no play, 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Perhaps my man 
belongs to a literary and scientific institution ; 
perhaps he attends Mesmeric lectures, or 18 
present at expositions of the “Od force; 
perhaps he sits under my humorous and 
accomplished friend Mr. John Parry, or 
joins in the sturdy chorusses with whic 
‘Mr. Henry Russell delights to entertain his 
audience. Or, he may have a fancy for Thurs- 
day evening lectures at his chapel ; or for 
chemistry, and burning holes in the carpet 
and furniture with strong acids ; or for Sadler's 
Wells Theutre, or for Doctor Bachhoffner and 
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the Polytechnic Institution, or for a quiet, 
nightly — at twopenny whist. At any 
rate, I will suppose that moderate amusements 
and the agrémens of society, including an 
evening party now and then, and some high 
days and holidays at Christmas and Easter or 
so, will give an average of twohours per diem— 
or six years more to be struck off the seventy. 

Healthy and laborious and robust as I am 
willing to allow my man to be, he cannot 
expect to go ee life without an attack 
of some of those ailments to which all human 
beings are liable. He will probably, as a 
child, have the usual allowance of teething 
fits, measles, hooping cough, chicken pox, 
and scarletina ; to say nothing of the supple- 
mentary, and somewhat unnecessary fits of 
sickness suffered by most babies through in- 
voluntary dram-drinking in a course of 
| “Daffy’s Elixir,’ “Godfrey’s Cordial,” and 
| the nurse’s pharmacopoeia in general. When 
| my man grows up, it is probable that he 
will have two or three good fits of illness: 
_ strong fevers and spasms at the turning points 
| of life. Then, there will be days when he 
| will be “poorly,” and days when he will be 
| “queer,” and days when he will be “all over- 
| ish.” Altogether, I assume that he will be 
illan hour a day, or three years during the 
seventy ; anda lucky individual he will be, if 
_ he gets off with that allowance of sickness. 

And let it be thoroughly understood that, 
in this calculation, I have never dreamt of 
making my man : 

A smoker—in which case goodness alone 
knows how many hours a day he would puff 
away in pipes, hookas, cigars, cheroots or 
cigarettes, 

A drinker—or what is called in the North 
of England, a “bider” in public-house bars, 
or snuggeries ; simpering over a in-noggin, 
or blinking at the reflection of his sodden 
face in a pewter counter. 

A “mooner,” fond of staring into shop 
windows, or watching the labourers pulling 
up the pavement to inspect the gas-pipes, or 
listening stolidly to the dull “pech” of the 
paviour’s rammer on the flags. 

A day dreamer, an inveterate chess player, 
an admirer of fly fishing, a crack shot, a neat 
hand at tandem driving, or an amateur dog 
fancier. Were he to be any of these, the whole 
of his daily four-and-twenty hours would be 
gone, before you could say Jack Robinson. 

No ; steady, robust, laborious, shall be this 
man of mine. Let me recapitulate, and see 
how many hours he hasa day to be steady 
and laborious in. 


In bed . ° . . 
Washing and Dressing 
Eating and Drinking 
Love : ‘ 
Talking 
Amusements 
Sickness 


. 8 hours. 
. $an hour. 
. 2 hours, 
. «a h@ar. 

° ° ° - 1 hour. 

. 2 hours. 

. 1 hour. 


Total 154 hours. 
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These fifteen daily hours and a half, amount 
in all to forty-six years and six months. To 
these, must be added fifty-two days in every 
year ; on which days, being Sundays, my man 
is forbidden to work at all. These fifty-two 
sabbaths amount in the aggregate to eight 
ears, seven months, ten days and twelve 

ours ; and the grand total to be deducted 
from the span of man’s life is fifty-five years, 
one month, ten days and twelve hours : leaving 
fourteen years, ten months, nineteen days 
and twelve hours, for my man to be steady 
and laborious in. 

Oh, sages of the East and West! oh, wise 
men of Gotham, for ever going to sea in 
bowls, political and otherwise — boastful 
talkers of the “monuments of human in- 
dustry,” and the “triumphs of human 
perseverance,” — lecturers upon patience 
and ingenuity, what idlers you all are! 
These few paltry years are all you can 
devote from three-score and ten, to wisdom, 
and learning, and art! Atoms in immensity 
—bearers of farthing rushlights amid a 
blaze of gas, you must needs think Time 
was made for you, and you not made for 
Time ! 

Did I so greatly err then, when, in a former 
paper, I asked what antiquity was to a man, 
or a man to antiquity ? Should he be licensed 
to prate so glibly of ages gone by, when he 
can give but so sorry an account of the years 
he really possesses for his own use and 
benefit ? 

“What do you call Antiquity?” the 
Titans might ask him, not in any way sneer- 
ingly but in a tone of good-humoured banter. 
“Where are your remote ages—your land- 
marks of the days of old? Do you know that 
from the first day that you were permitted 
to call Curistmas Day, to the end of that 
year which expired on the thirty-first of 
December last, there have only elapsed nine 
hundred and seventy-three millions, five 
hundred and eleven thousand, two hundred 
minutes ;—nine hundred and odd million «re- 
volutions of the minute hand on your watch ? 
And do you call that antiquity? Are these 
few minutes to count for anything consider- 
able among the accumulated ages of the 


World?” 

The World! I speak of ours—the oe 
—the yester-born—the ball that has but 
been some five thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two years a rolling, whose certificate of 
birth is but of three billions, seventy-five 
millions, nine hundred and eleven thousand, 
two hundred minutes, date. The Egyptian 
mummies buried three thousand years ago 
in the caves behind Medinet Abou, but 
now present amongst us in the British 
Museum, make Time a baby. In its face, 
Homer, with his paltry three thousand years of 
age, seems as juvenile as the veriest schoolboy 
who ever spouted Terence in the Westminster 
Dormitory. The Chinamen, the Hindoos, nay, 
the old Egyptians even—Osiris, Cheops, 
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Mummy wheat and all—would make Time 
smile with pity, if the mouth of Time were 
not Ecmcoslia like himself. : 

One thousand eight hundred and fifty-two 
years, only, have been numbered with the 
dead since the Shepherds saw the Star in the 
East. The lives of thirty-eight men, each 
living an average life of fifty years, would 
take us back to Solomon’s temple in all its 
glory—to the pool of Bethesda, the feast b 
the mountain, and the Sunday corn-field. 
More ; each century can boast of some 

triarch, some centenarian, some old Parr, 
in some quarter or other ofthe globe. Acting 
on this calculation, we should want but the 
lives of eighteen men and three quarters, to 
reach to more than the time of Herod of 
Galilee, and Caiaphas the high priest. 

Talk not to my man then, of your antiquity. 
The lives of four fifty years’ men, place within 
our grasp Oliver Cromwell in semi-sovereignty 
at Whitehall, Blake scouring the seas for 
Dutchmen, Prince Rupert buccaneering, the 
“ young man” Charles Stuart “hard up” at 
the Hague, entreating the Queen of Hungary 
to prick him down corantos and send him a 
fiddler. Seven men of the like age, flaunt Peter 
the Hermit’s cross in our eyes ; pourthe refuse 
of Europe on the hot shores of Syria ; pit the 
crafty Greeks of Byzantium against the rude 
half-bandit Latins; chorus in our ears the 
Crusaders’ war-cry, “Hierosolyma est perdita |” 
Not quite twenty half-century men, and we 
shall be at Hastings, where, in years yet to 
come, the Abbey of Battle is to be built—by 
the side of Harold the last Saxon king—of 
Guillaume Taillefer—of William of Normandy, 
erst called the Bastard, but soon to bear the 
prouder soubriquet of Conqueror. 

Antiquity! Imight have had agrandfather (if 
T ever had one, which is doubtful to Your High- 
ness) who might have fought at Preston Pans. 
My er mega might; have belieaded 
Charles the First. My great-great-grandfather 
might have talked scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth, when Queen Elizabeth was alive 
to cut his head off for daring to talk it—or 
for daring to have such a thing as a head 
about him, if so her Royal humour ran. 

Still, man, be thankful. The fourteen years, 
ten months, and odd, allowed you to work and 
learn in are sufficient. Who shall gainsay it ! 
Wisdom and Mercy have struck the great 
average of compulsory idleness in man’s life. 
I take one moral of my man to be that an 
Injustice or a Wrong, which seems in his 
slight vision eternal, is but a passing shadow 
that Heaven, for its great purposes, permits 
to fall upon this earth. What has been, may 
be, shall be, must be, cry the unjust stewards 
and wrong-doers. No, my good friends, not 
so. Not even though your families “came 
over” with the Conqueror, or trace back 
in a straight line to the wolf that suckled 
Romulus and his brother. Be in the right, 
keep moving and improving, stand not too 
much on that small footing of antiquity, 
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or a very few generations of My Man shall 
trip you'up, and your ancient places shall 
know you no more, 


SILK FROM THE PUNJAUB. 


Since it is not very widely known in India, 
of course it must be scarcely known at all 
in England, that there is a considerable germ 
of a silk trade at Umritser, Lahore, and 
other towns in the Punjaub. There are 
growing in the Punjaub mulberry trees with 
no silk-worms upon them, and very little sun- 
shine from without falls on the germ of a 
trade. <A brief account of the silk manu- 
facturers of Lahore, read in that town about 
three months ago before the agri-horticultural 
society of the Punjaub, by its secretary, has 
just found its way into our hands, and though 
we have been terribly perplexed therein 
among Khutree, Putpheras, and Tanee- 
walas, we have fought our way through a 
shower of such whizzing terms as khora, 
oora, vana, kuchur, guz, peta, chooree, sujee, 
zubz, khe, poombee, and others, and have 
taken by storm, in the teeth of the battery, 
one or two safe positions. It is true that we 
have been obliged totally to abandon our 
attempt to master this parenthesis (jub 
shuhur. bur-bad hogeea), but when we say 
that we have not been baffled by the infor- 
mation that “the stock-in-trade of the put- 
phera consists of two oorees, costing six pies 
each,” that we were only for a moment led 
to remark upon the unsuitability of pies, 
especially those of a fruity and a juicy kind, 
for transfer from hand to pocket in the 
character of money, that we did not go more 
deeply into any question of the merits or 
demerits of a pie currency, or inquire how 
many hours any youth under such a monetary 
system could be supposed able to avoid 
breaking into his pocket-money, it is evident 
that we have not been altogether mowed 
down by the hostile regiments of Chowdrees, 
Churkhs, and Kuchurs, We have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a little Indian conquest, and after 
all our battles with the Churkhs and Chow- 
drees, this information following is what 
remains to us as masters of the field, 

Runjeet Singh, as became the first gentle- 
man in the Punjaub, kept a well-dressed 
court ; he and his sirdars, and many of their 
military retainers, wore a great deal of silk, 
and their patronage gave full employment 
to the local weavers. There were oppressive 
imposts which checked any display of mer- 
cantile enterprise, or growth of trade by 
foreign intercourse; therefore it happened 
that before, and in the time of Runjeet Singh, 
the silk made in the Sikh dominions rarely 


crossed the Sutlej, and was almost unknown 


amorig the English. The patronage of 
Runjeet Singh being now lost, and the 
trammels of trade being now loosened, the 
silk trade of Umritser, Lahore, and other 


towns in their position, must get a little name 
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in the world’s market if it is to prosper. The 
silks made in these places are not dear, they 
are of good appearance, and have (with one 
or two exceptions) the unusual advantage of 
being washable without the slightest injury 
to their appearance. Good silk dresses, war- 
ranted to wash as readily as linen, and with 
quite as little damage to their beauty, ought 
to obtain patronage in Europe. 

One great peculiarity about the silk fabrics 
of the ‘Punjaub, is that they are made from 
the raw silk brought by Lohanee merchants 
across the Indus, through Afghanistan, from 
Khorasan and Bokhara. In Khanikoff’s ac- 
count of Bokhara, its Emeer and People, 
it is said that, “ the silk of Bokhara is much 
inferior to that of China, and even to the 
French and Lombard silks.” The - silk- 
workers of the Punjaub are of a very 
different opinion. A great deal of silk from 
Bengal and some from China, vid Bombay, 
finds its way into the Punjaub, but the best 
of it only fetches half the price of silk from 
Bokhara; often it will fetch only a third. 
| Bokhara silk is called by the natives “Hathee 
singul ’” — strong-enough-to-hold-an-elephant, 
aname which gives some promise of strength 
and durability for dresses woven from its 
thousand threads, 

The methods of silk winding, twisting, 
dyeing, and weaving, followed in the Punjaub 
| are of course extremely primitive. The cost 
of manufacture is not great, and if the cost 
of the raw silk were lessened by the intro- 
duction of silkworms, a very valuable branch 
of trade might be promoted which would 
help to keep the fingers of the people out of 
border frays. In many of the valleys at the 
foot of the Saleeman range, and in the fertile 
| valley of Bunoo, particularly, the common 
mulberry abounds, and its growth is favoured 
by the care and cultivation of the natives, who 
enjoy a doze under its leafy shade, and in due 
season mend their diet with its fruit. Dr. W. 
Jameson, Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, N. W. P., says in his MS. Report on 
the Physical Aspect of the Punjaub, lent to the 
Lahore Society by the Board of Administra- 
tion :—“In this (the Julundur) Doab, the 


| silk is a great article of trade in Julundur. 
The introduction of the silkworm might, 
therefore, if properly conducted, be attended 
with success. The Morus Multicaulis has 
| been introduced from the Saharanpoor garden, 
and is growing with great vigour. The sub- 
ject is, therefore, well worthy of attention, 
| Seeing that in the province itself there isa 
large demand for the raw material.” 

The Government of India has spent money 
to good purpose on the introduction of the 
tea plant. Its success would be equally 
certain if it took measures that would raise 
the silk trade of the Punjaub and of other 
provinces, depressed just now by change of 
Government, to a flourishing condition, If 
the weavers and dealers of Umritser, Lahore, 


. 
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mulberry grows with great luxuriance, and |i 
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and Mooltan could obtain the raw silk 
cheaply, close at’ hand—both mulberry trees 
and silkworms being, if possible, transplanted 
out of Bokhara—they could lower the price 
of their wares, and command extended sale. 
The Punjaub might even come in time to 
export raw silk. Bengal exports two million 
of pounds yearly for the English trade, and 
there is no geographical reason why the 
Punjaub should not help us too. 

Of the process of silk manufacture, as it is 
now carried on at Lahore, a very brief account 
will be sufficient. There are no factories, of 
course; nor is there even any direct com- 
munication between the. capitalist and the 
artisans. The different processes through 
which the silk must pass between the states 
of raw material and manufactured fabric, are 
represented by so many classes of work- 
people, who all work at their own homes or 
shops. In each class there are brokers who 
obtain work from the dealer, distribute it 
among the shops, conveying the material in 
all cases to and fro, and-paid a small com- 
mission by the workman from his wages. 

The raw silk is first placed in the hands of 
the winder. There are two hundred and 
twenty-five winders in Lahore, some Mussul- 
men and some Hindoos. The stock-in-trade 
of the winder consists of two small wheels, 
placed eight or ten feet apart, one against 
a wall near the ceiling, and the other near 
the floor, with a fewsmaller reels on which, 
as they move swiftly round to the jerks ofa 
stick, he winds the silk. It passes between 
the fingers of his left hand as it runs, and the 
moment that his touch perceives a change of 
quality, he breaks the thread off with his 
teeth and takes another reel ; the respective 
ends on the reel and the winding-stick being 
expeditiously knotted by the tongue, and so 
finely that, although the join is then felt by 
the fingers, it disappears entirely in the dyeing. 
The whole stock and business outfit of a 
winder at Lahore, costs not more than three 
shillings and fourpence. 

The broker of the winders having returned 
to the dealer the raw silk parted into three 
qualities according to its fineness (correspond- 
ing respectively to our organzine, tram, and 
solees) the broker of the twisters takes it to 
the twisters, of which class of —_ there are 
eighty-seven in Lahore, working in twelve 
open sheds, and earning an average of about 
sevenpence aday. All that is done in this 
country by mechanism, is done by the twisters 
of Lahore by hand; their whole stock-in- 
trade, the reels included, being worth only 
sixteen or eighteen pence. 

The dye-house, to which the silk next goes, 
has more costly fittings; there are ten silk 
dyers in Lahore, and the expense of setting 
up a dye-house, including two iron pans, two 
copper ones, two furnaces, and six washing 
pans, is between eleven and twelve pounds. 
The dyers are rather clever; their chief 
eolours are white, yellow, green, and scarlet, 
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but they are competent to dye from any 
pattern. 

The dyers say that their ancestors. went to 
the south to learn, and brought the art from 
Mooltan, in the reign of Akhbar, when 
Lahore was in a flourishing condition. That 
when the Sikhs first took possession of the 
town, trades of all kinds were discouraged ; 
and here occurs the battery we cannot force, 
the terrible parenthesis (jub shuhur bur-bad 
hogeea). The dyers emigrated, some to 
Jumoo and some to Jugraon, but returned, on 
the government assuming a more settled 
aspect under Runjeet Singh. They are all 
Mussulmen. They earn a living, with no 
margin out of which to save. They hire no 
labourers ; but all the males of a house, 
father, brothers, sons, and nephews, work 
together. Their shops are disorderly, 
dirty, and unwholesome, surrounded by their 
little hoards of filth. 

Finally, and again by means of an inter- 
vening broker, the dyed silk is taken to the 
weaver’s. The Lahore weaver works very 
much as the English weaver worked a hun- 
dred years ago, except that his machinery is 
even ruder. The number of weavers in 


Lahore is four hundred and forty-seven : they 

are at work in about a hundred and thirty 

shops. They are all Mussulmen, and the 

a of one of them rarely exceed four- 
nee hal 

00 


fpenny a day. The whole cost of a 

m is between sixteen and seventeen shil- 
lings. 

These people all work, except the dyers, 
in confined apartments; and it is curious, 
that although the winding and the twisting 
could be done very well indeed by women, 
there is not one woman employed in the silk 
manufacture at Lahore. 

Having spoken our word on behalf of en- 
couragement to the beginnings of a silk trade 
in the Punjaub, we are reminded to add, that 
free admission of silk goods from Lahore, 
France, or from any other foreign place is not 
courted by the customs of this country. 
English silk manufactures are protected, and 
however much the English farmer may believe 
in the protective principle, the English manu- 
facturer has wit enough to beg that he may 
not be put on the low footing of a domestic 

t. The manufacturers of broad silk in 

nchester, in consequence of the depressed 
state of their trade, have been petitioning the 
Goverument of late, not for any compen- 
sation or protection, but for the cessation of 
——— duties in their favour. They 

lieve that their foreign trade is seriously 
damaged by the impression made in the 
markets of the world, that in the matter of 
silk England is unable to compete with the 
continental manufacturer, and that therefore 
she bolsters up her trade with a protective 
duty. To this error the broad silk manufac- 
turers object, and they desire, therefore, in a 
manly way, to be put out of leading-strings, 
and left to depend solely on their own exer- 
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tions. That, indeed, is what we must all do, 
sooner or later ; and a government that would 
assist its subjects in their industry should not 
only open new roads of enterprise, but also 
take away as much as possible the turnpike 
gates from any that are now frequented, 


THE GREAT CRANFORD PANIC. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


Soon after the events of which I gave an 
account in my last paper, 1 was summoned 
home by my father’s illness ; and for a time 
I forgot, in anxiety about him, to wonder 
how my dear friends at Cranford were getting 
on, or how Lady Glenmire could reconcile 
herself to the dulness of the long visit which 
she was still paying to her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Jamieson. When my father grew a 
little stronger I accompanied him to the sea- 
side, so that altogether I seemed banished 
from Cranford, and was deprived of the op- 
portunity of hearing any chance intelligence 
of the dear little town for the greater part of 
that year. Late in November—when we had 
returned home again, and my father was 
once more in good health—I received a letter 
from Miss Matey; and a very mysterious 
letter it was. She began many sentences 
without ending them, running them one into 
another, in much the same confused sort of 
way in which written words run together on 
blotting-paper. All I could make out w. 
that if my father was better (which she ho 
he was), and would take warning and wear 
a great coat from Michaelmas to y-day, if 
turbans were in fashion, could I on her ? —_ 
a piece of gaiety was going to happen as 
~ been came te of since Wombwell’s 
lions came, when one of them ate a little 
child’s arm ; and she was, perhaps, too old to 
care about dress, but a new cap she must 
have ; and, having heard that turbans were 
worn, and some of the county families likely 
to come, she would like to look tidy, if I 
would bring her a cap from the milliner I 
employed ; and oh, dear! how careless of her 
to forget that she wrote to beg I would come 
and pay her a visit next Tuesday ; when she 
hoped to have something to offer me in the 
way of amusement, which she would not now 
more particularly describe, only sea-green 
was her favourite colour. So she ended her 
letter ; but in a P.S. she added, she thought 
she might as well tell me what was the 
peculiar attraction to Cranford just now; 
Signor Brunoni was going to exhibit his 
wonderful magic in the Cranford Assembly 
Rooms, on Wednesday and Friday evening in 
the following week. % 

I was very glad to accept the invitation 
from my dear Miss Matey, independently of 
the conjuror ; and most particularly anxious 
to prevent her from disfiguring her small 

entle mousey face with a great Saracens 
head turban ; and, accordingly, 1 bought 
her a pretty, neat, middle-aged cap, which, 
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however, was rather a disappointment to her 
when, on my arrival, she followed me into 
my bed-room, ostensibly to poke the fire, but 
in reality, I do believe, to see if the sea- 

een turban was not inside the cap-box with 
which I had travelled. It was in vain that 
I twirled the cap round on my hand to ex- 
hibit back and side fronts; her heart. had 
been set upon a. turban, and all she could do 
was to say, with resignation in her look and 
voice : 

“Tam sure you did your best, my dear. 
It.is just like the caps all the ladies in Cran- 
ford are wearing, and they have had theirs 
for a year, I dare say. I should have liked 
something newer, I confess—something more 
like the turbans Miss Betty Barker tells me 
Queen Adelaide wears ; but it is very pretty, 
my dear. And I daresay lavender aiteon 
better than sea-green. ell, after all, what 
is dress that we should care about it:! 
You *ll tell me if you want anything, my dear. 
Here is the bell. I suppose turbans have not 
got down to Drumble yet ?” 

So saying, the dear old lady gently be- 
moaned herself out of the room, leaving me 
to dress for the evening, when, as she in- 
formed me, she expected Tiss Pole and Mrs. 
Forrester, and she hoped I should not feel 
myself too much tired to joim the party. Of 
course I should not ; nil made some haste 
to unpack and arrange my dress ; but, with 
all my speed, I heard the arrivals and the 
buzz of conversation in the next room before 


Iwas ready. Just as I opened the door, I 
caught the words—*I was foolish to expect 
anything very genteel out of the Drumble 
shops—poor girl! she did her best, I’ve no 


doubt.” But for all that, I had rather that 
she blamed Drumble and me than disfigured 
herself with a turban. Miss Pole was always 
the person, in the trio of Cranford ladies 
now assembled, to have had adventures. 
She was in the habit of spending the morning 
in rambling from shop to shop; not to 
purchase anything (except an occasional reel 
of cotton, or a piece of tape), but to see the 
new articles and report upon them, and to 
collect all the stray pieces of intelligence in 
the town. She had a way, too, of demurely 
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“ As I was stepping out of Gordon’s shop, 
to-day, I chanced to go into the George (my 
Betty has a second-cousin who is chamber- 
maid there, and I thought Betty would like 
to hear how she was), and, not seeing any one 
about, I strolled up the staircase, and found 
myself in the passage leading to the Assembly 
Room (you and I remember the Assembly 
Room, I am sure, Miss Matey! and the 
minuets de la cour !) ; 80 I went.on, not think- 
ing of what I was about, when, all at once, I 
perceived that I was in the middle of the 
preparations for to-morrow night—room bein 
divided with great clothes-maids, over whic 
Crosby’s men were tacking red flannel—very 
dark and odd it seemed; it. quite bewildered 
me, and I was. going on behind the screens, 
in my absence of mind, when a gentleman 
(quite the gentleman, [ can assure you,) 
stepped forwards and asked if I had any busi- 
ness he could arrange for me. Hespoke such 
pretty broken English, I could not help 
thinking of Thaddeus of Warsaw and the 
Hungarian Brothers, and Santo Sebastiani ; 
and while I was busy picturing his past life to 
myself, he had bowed me out of the room, 
— wait a minute! You have ae heard 
my story yet! Iwas goin earner 
when who should I meet but Betty's secon 
cousin. So, of course, I stopped to speak to 
her for Betty’s sake ; and she told me that I 
had really seen the conjurer ; the gentleman 
who spoke broken English was Signor 
Brunoni himself. Just at this moment he 
pastes us on the stairs, making such a grace- 
ul bow, in reply to which I dropped a 
curtsey — all foreigners have such polite 
manners, one catehes something of it. But 
when he had gone downstairs, I bethought 
me that 1 had. dropped my glove in the 
Assembly Room (it was safe in my muff all the 
time, but I never found it till afterwards) ; 
so I went. back, and, just as I was creeping up 
the passage left on one side of the great 
screen that goes nearly across the room, who 
should I see but the very same gentleman 
that had met me before, and passed me on 
the stairs, coming now forwards from the 
inner part of the room, to which there is no 
entrance—you remember, Miss Matey !—and 


popping hither and thither into all sorts of|just repeating, in his pretty broken English 


places to gratify her curiosity on any point ; 
a way which, if she had not looked so very 
genteel and prim, might have been con- 
sidered impertinent. And now, by the ex- 
pressive way in which she cleared her throat, 
and waited for all minor subjects (such as 
caps and turbans) to be cleared off the course, 
we knew she had something very particular 
to'relate, when the due {pause came—and 
defy any people, possessed of common modesty, 

keep up a conversation long, where one 
among them sits up aloft in silence, looking 
down upon all the things they chance to say 
as trivial and contemptible compared to what 
they could disclose, if properly entreated. 
Miss Pole began : 


the inquiry if I had any business there—I 
don’t mean that he put it quite so bluntly, 
but he seemed very determined that I should 
not pass the screen—so, of course, I explained 
about my glove, which, curiously enough, I 
found at that very moment.” 

Miss Pole then had seen the conjuror—the 
real live conjuror! and numerous were the 


1| questions we all asked her: “ Had he a beard? 


Was he young orold? Fair or dark? Did 
he look ”—(unable to shape my question pru- 
dently, I put it in another form)—* How did 
he look?” In short, Miss Pole was the 
heroine of the evening, owing to her morning’s 
encounter. Ifshe was not the rose (that is 
to say the conjuror), she had been near it. 
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Conjuration, sleight of hand, magic, witch- 
craft were the subjects of the evening. Miss 
Pole was slightly sceptical, and inclined to 
think there might be a scieitific solution 
found for even the proceedings of the Witch of 
Fndor. Mrs. Forrester believed everything, 
from ghosts to death-watches. Miss Matey 
ranged between the two—always convinced 
by the last speaker. I think she was natur- 
ally more inclined to Mrs. Forrester’s side, 
but a desire of proving herself a worthy sister 
to Miss Jenkyns kept her equally balanced— 
Miss Jenkyns, who would never allow a ser- 
vant to call the little rolls of tallow that 
formed themselves round candles, “ winding- 
sheets,” but insisted on their being spoken of 
as “roly-poleys!” A sister of hers to be 
superstitious! It would never do, 

After tea, I was despatched downstairs 
into the dining-parlour for that volume of the 
old encyclopedia which contained the nouns 
beginning with C, in order that Miss Pole 
might prime herself with scientific explana- 
tions for the tricks of the following evening. 
Tt spoilt the pool at Preference which Miss 
Matey and Mrs. Forrester had been look- 
ing forward to, for Miss Pole became so 
much absorbed in her subject, and the plates 
by which it was illustrated, that we felt 
it would be cruel to disturb her, otherwise 
than by one or two well-timed yawns, which | 
I threw in now and then, for I was really 
touched by the meek way in which the two} 
ladies were bearing their disappointment. 
But Miss Pole only read the more zealously, 
imparting to us no more interesting informa- 
tion than this :— 

“Ah! Isee; I comprehend perfectly. A 
represents the ball. Put A between B and 
D—no! between~C and F, and turn the 
second joint of the third finger of your left 
hand over the wrist of your right H. Very 
clear indeed! My dear Mrs. Forrester, con- 
juring and witchcraft is a mere affair of the 
alphabet. Do let me read you this one 
passage ?” 

Mrs. Forrester implored Miss Pole to spare 
her, saying, from a child upwards, she never 
could understand being read aloud to ; and I 
dropped the pack of cards, which I had been 
shuffling very audibly; and by this discreet 
movement, I obliged Miss Pole to perceive 
that Preference was to have been the order of 
the evening, and to propose, rather unwil- 
lingly, that the pool should commence. The 
pleasant brightness that stole over the other 
two ladies’ faces on this! Miss Matey had 
one or two twinges of self-reproach for having 
interrupted Miss Pole in her studies; and 
did not remember her cards well, or give her 
full attention to the game, until she had 
soothed her conscience by offering to lend the 
volume of the Encyclopedia to Miss Pole, 
who accepted it thankfully, and said Betty 
should take it home when she came with the 
lantern. 

The next evening we were all in a little 
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gentle flutter at the idea of the gaiety before 
us. Miss Matey went up to dress betimes, 
and hurried me until I was ready, when we 
found we had an hour and a half to wait 
before the “ doors opened at seven, precisely.” 
And we had only twenty yardsto go! How- 
ever, as Miss Matey said, it would not do to 
get too much absorbed in anything, and forget 
the time ; so, she thought we had better sit 
quietly, without lighting the candles, till five 
minutes to seven. So Miss Matey dozed, and 
I knitted. 

At length we set off; and at the door, 
under the carriage-way at the George, we met 
Mrs. Forrester and Miss Pole : the latter was 
discussing the subject of the evening with 
more vehemence than ever, and throwing As 
and Bs at our heads like hail-stones. She had 
even copied one or two of the “receipts ”—as 
she called them—for the different tricks, on 
backs of letters, ready to explain and to 
detect Signor Brunoni’s arts. e went into 
the cloak-room adjoining the Assembly Room; 
Miss Matey gave asigh or two to her departed 
youth, and the remembrance of the last time 
she had been there, as she adjusted her pretty 
new cap before the strange, quaint old mirror 
in the cloak-room. The Assembly Room had 
been added to the inn about a hundred years 


| before, by the different county families, who 


met together there once a month during the 
winter, to dance and play at cards. Many a 
county beauty had first swam through the 
minuet that she afterwards danced before 
Queen Charlotte, in this very room. It was 
said that one of the Gunnings had graced 
the apartment with her beauty ; it was certain 
that a rich and beautiful widow, Lady 
Williams, had here been smitten with the 
noble figure of a young artist, who was 
staying with some family in the neighbour- 
hood for professional purposes, and accom- 
panied his patrons to the Cranford Assembly. 
And a pretty bargain poor Lady Williams 
had of her handsome leasbend, if all tales 
were true! Now, no beauty blushed and 
dimpled along the sides of the Cranford 
Assembly Room; no handsome artist won 
hearts by his bow, chapeau bras in hand: the 
old room was dingy; the salmon-coloured 
paint had faded into a drab ; great pieces of 
plaster had chipped off from the white 
wreaths and festoons on its walls; but still a 
mouldy odour of aristocracy lingered about 
the place, and a dusty recollection of the days 
that were gone made Miss Matey and Mrs. 
Forrester bridle up as they entered, and walk 
mincingly up the room as if there were a 
number of genteel observers, instead of two 
little boys, with a stick of toffy between them 
with which to beguile the time. 

We stopped short at the second front row ; 
I could hardly understand why, until I heard 
Miss Pole ask a stray waiter if any of the 
County families were expected; and when 
he shook his head, and believed not, Mrs. 
Forrester and Miss Matey moved forwards, 
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and our party represented a conversational 
square, The front row was soon augmented 
and enriched by Lady Glenmire and Mrs. 
Jamieson. We six occupied the two front 
rows, and our aristocratic seclusion was 
respected by the groups of shopkeepers who 
strayed in from time to time, and huddled 
together on the back benches. At least I 
conjectured so, from the noise they made, and 
the sonorous bumps they gave in sitting 
down ; but when, in weariness of the obstinate 
green curtain, that would not draw up, but 
would stare at me with two odd eyes, seen 
through holes, as in the old tapestry story, 
I would fain have looked round at the merry 
chattering people behind me, Miss Pole 
clutched my arin, and begged me not to turn, 


.for “it was not the thing.” What “the 


thing” was I never could find out, but it 
must have been something eminently dull 
and tiresome. However, we all sat eyes 
right, square front, gazing at the tantalizing 
curtain, and hardly speaking intelligibly, we 
were so afraid of being caught in the vulgarity 
of making any noise in a place of public 
amusement. Mrs. Jamieson was the most 
fortunate, for she fell asleep. At length the 
eyes disappeared—the curtain quivered—one 
side went up before the other, which stuck 
fast ; it was dropped again, and, with a fresh 
effort, and a vigorous pull from some unseen 
hand, it flew up, revealing to our sight a 
magnificent gentleman in the Turkish costume, 
seated before a little table, gazing at us (I 
should have said with the same eyes that I 
had last seen through the hole in the curtain) 
with calm and condescending dignity, “like a 
being of another sphere,” as I heard a senti- 
mental voice siwehite behind me. 

“That's not Signor Brunoni!” said Miss 
Pole decidedly, and so audibly that I am sure 
he heard, for ite glanced down over his flowing 
beard at our party with an airof mute reproach. 
“ Signor Brunoni had no beard—but perhaps 
he’ll come soon.” So she lulled herself into 
patience. Meanwhile, Miss Matey had re- 
connoitred through her eye-glass ; wiped it, 
and looked again. Then she turned round, 
and said to me, in a kind, mild, sorrowful 
tone :— 

“You see, my dear, turbans are worn.” 

But we had no time for more conversation. 
The Grand Turk, as Miss Pole chose to call 
him, arose and announced himself as Signor 
Brunoni. 

“T don’t believe him!” exclaimed Miss 
Pole, in a defiant manner. He looked at her 
again, with the same dignified upbraiding in 
his countenance. “I don’t!” she repeated, 
more positively than ever. “Signor Brunoni 
had not got that muffy sort of thing about his 
chin, but looked like a close-shaved Christian 
gentleman.” 

Miss Pole’s energetic speeches had the good 
effect of wakening up Mrs, Jamieson, who 
opened her eyes wide in sign of the deepest 
attention, a proceeding which silenced Miss 
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Pole, and encouraged the Grand Turk to 
proceed, which he did in very broken English— 
so broken that there was no cohesion between 
the parts of his sentences; a fact which he 
himself perceived at last, and so left off 
speaking and proceeded to action. 

Now we were astonished. How he did his 
tricks I could not imagine; no, not even 
when Miss Pole pulled out her pieces of paper 
and pega reading aloud—or at least in a 
very audible whisper—the separate “ receipts” 
for the most common of his tricks, If ever I 
saw a man frown, and look enraged, I saw the 
Grand Turk frown at Miss Pole; but, as she 
said, what could be expected but unchristian 
looks from a Mussulman? If Miss Pole was 
sceptical,and more engrossed with her receipts 
and diagrams than with his tricks, Miss 
Matey and Mrs. Forrester were mystified and 
perplexed to thehighest degree. Mrs. Jamieson 

ept taking her spectacles off and wiping 
them, as if she thought it was something 
defective in them which made the legerde- 
main; and Lady Glenmire, who had seen 
many curious sights in Edinburgh, was very 
much struck with the tricks, aml would not 
at all agree with Miss Pole, who declared 
that anybody could do them with a little 
practice—and that she would, herself, under- 
take to do all he did, with two hours given to 
study the Encyclopedia, and make her third 
finger flexible. 

At last, Miss Matey and Mrs. Forrester 
became perfectly awe-struck. They whispered 
together. Isat just behind them, so I could 
not help hearing what they were saying. 
Miss Matey asked Mrs. Forrester, “if she 
thought it was quite right to have come to 
see such things? She could not help fearing 
they were lending encouragement to. some- 
thing that was not quite——” a little shake 
of the head filled up the blank. Mrs. Forrester 
replied, that the same thought had crossed 
her mind ; she, too, was feeling very uncom- 
fortable ; it was so very strange. She was 

uite certain that it was her pocket-handker- 
chief which was in that loaf just now ; and it 
had been in her own hand not five minutes 
before. She wondered who had furnished the 
bread ? She was sure it could not be Dabine 
because he was the churchwarden. Suddenly, 
Miss Matey half turned towards me :— 

“Will you look, my dear—you are a 
stranger in the town, and it won't give rise 
to unpleasant reports—will you just look 
round and see if the rector is here? If he is, 
I think we may conclude that this wonderful 
man is sanctioned by the Church, and that 
will be a great relief to my mind.” 

I looked, and I saw the tall, thin, dry, 
dusty rector sitting, surrounded by National 
School boys, guarded by troops of his own 
sex from | approach of the many Cranford 
spinsters. His kind face was all agape with 
broad smiles, and the boys around him were 
in chinks of laughing. I told Miss Mate 
that the Church was smiling approval, whic 
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set her mind at ease. I have never named 
Mr. Hayter, the rector, because I, as a well- 
to-do and happy young woman, never came 
in contact with him. é was an old bachelor. 


but as afraid of matrimonial reports getting 
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adventure of having her house broken into, 
as she protested she should. Miss Matey 
made no secret of being an arrant coward ; 
but she went regularly through her house- 
keeper’s duty of inspection, only the hour for 


abroad about him as any girl of eighteen :| this became earlier and earlier, till at last we 


and he would rush into a shop, or dive down 
an entry, sooner than encounter any of the 
Cranford ladies in the street ; and, as for the 
Preference parties, I did not wonder at his 
not accepting invitations to them. To tell 
the truth, I always suspected Miss Pole of 
having given very vigorous chace to Mr. 
Hayter when he first came to Cranford; 
and not the less, because now she appeared 
to share so vividly in his dread lest her name 
should ever be coupled with his. He found 
all his interests among the ied and helpless ; 
he had treated the National School boys this 
very night to the performance; and virtue 
was for once its own reward, for they guarded 
him right and left, and clung round him as if 
he had been the queen bee, aud they the 
swarm. He felt so safe in their environment 
that he could even afford to give our party a 
bow as we filed out. Miss Pole ignored his 
presence, and pretended to be absorbed in 
convincing us that we had been cheated, and 
had not seen Signor Brunoni after all. 

I think a series’of circumstances dated from 
Signor Brunoni’s visit to Cranford, which 
seemed at the time connected in our minds 
with him, though I don’t know that he had 
anything really to do with them. All at 
once all sorts of uncomfortable rumours got 
afloat in the town. There were one or two 
robberies — real bona fide robberies; men 
had up before the magistrates and committed 
for trial; and that seemed to make us all 
afraid of being robbed ; and fora long time 
at Miss Matey’s, I know, we used to make a 
— expedition all round the kitchens and 
cellars every night, Miss Matey leading the 
way, armed with the poker, I following with 
the hearth-brush, and Martha carrying the 
shovel and fire-irons with which to sound the 
alarm ; and by the accidental hitting together 
of them she often frightened us so much that 
we bolted ourselves up, all three together, in 
the back kitchen, or store-room, or wherever 
we happened to be, till, when our affright was 
over, we recollected ourselves, and set out 
afresh with double valiance. By day we 
heard strange stories from the shopkeepers 
and cottagers, of carts that went about in the 
dead of night, drawn by horses shod with 
felt, and guarded by men in dark clothes, 
going round the town, no doubt, in search of 
some unwatched house or some unfastened 
door. Miss Pole, who affected great bravery 
herself, was the principal person to collect 
and arrange these reports, so as to make 
them assume their most fearful aspect. But 
we discovered that she had begged one of Mr. 
Hoggins’ worn-out hats to hang up in her 
lobby, and we (at least I) had my doubts as 

to whether she really would enjoy the little 


went the rounds at half-past six, and Miss’ 
Matey adjourned to bed soon after seven, “in 
order to get the night over the sooner.” 
Cranford had so long piqued itself on being 
an honest and moral town, that it had grown 
to fancy itself too genteel and well-bred tio be 
otherwise, and felt the stain upon its cha- 
racter at this time doubly. But we com- 
forted ourselves with the assurance which we 
gave to each other, that the robberies could 
never have been committed by any Cranford 
person ; it must have been a stranger or 
strangers, who brought this disgrace upon 
the town, and occasioned as many precautions 
as if we were living among the Red Indians 
or the French. This last comparison of our 
nightly state of defence and fortification, was 
made by Mrs. Forrester, whose father had 
served under General Burgoyne in the 
American war, and whose husband had 
fought the French in Spain. She indeed in- 
clined to the idea that, in some way, the 
French were connected with the small thefts, 
which were ascertained facts, and the bur- 
glaries and highway robberies, which were 
rumours. She had been deeply impressed 
with the idea of French spies, at some time 
in her life; and the notion could never be 
fairly eradicated, but sprung up again from 
time to time. And now her theory was this: 
the Cranford people respected themselves 
too much, and were too teful to the aris- 
tocracy who were so kind as to live near the 
town, ever to disgrace their bringing up by 
being dishonest or immoral; therefore, we 
must believe that the robbers were strangers 
—if strangers, why not foreigners ? — if 
foreigners, who so likely as the French ? 
Signor Brunoni spoke broken English like a 
Frenchman, and, though he wore a turban 
like a Turk, Mrs. Forrester had seen a print 
of Madame de Stat! with a turban on, and 
another of Mr. Denon in just such a dress 
as that in which the conjurer had made 
his appearance ; showing clearly that the 
French, as well as the Turks, wore tur- 
bans: there could be no doubt Signor Brn- 
noni was a Frenchman—a French spy, come 
to discover the weak and undefended places 
of England ; and, doubtless, he had his ac- 
complices ; for her part, she, Mrs. Forrester, 
had always had her own opinion of Miss 
Pole’s adventure at the George Inn—seeing 
two men where only one wan bellowed to be. 
French people had ways and means, which 
she was thankful to say the English knew 
nothing about ; and she had never felt quite 
easy in her mind about going to see that 
conjurer ; it was rather too much like a for- 
bidden thing, though the rector was there. 
In short, Mrs. Forrester grew more excited 
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than we had ever known her before; and, 
being an officer’s daughter and widow, we 
looked — her opinion, of course. Really 
I do not know how much. was true or false in 
the reports which flew about like wildfire 
just at this time; but it seemed to: me then 
that there was every xeason to believe that 
at Mardon (a small town about eight miles 
from Cranford) houses and shops were entered 
by holes made in the walls, the bricks being 
silently carried away in the dead of the night, 
and all done so quietly, that no sound was 
heard either in or out. of the house. Miss 
Matey gave it. up in despair when she heard 
of this. “ What. was the use;” said she, “of 
locks and bolts, and bells at the windows, 
and going round the house every night? 
That last trick was fit for a conjuror. Now 
she did believe that Signor Brunoni was at 
the bottom of it.” 

One afternoon, about five o’clock, we were 
startled by a hasty knock at the door. Miss 
Matey bade me run and tell Martha on no 
account to open the door till she (Miss Matey) 
had reconnoitred through the window ; and 
she armed herself with a: footstool to. drop 
down on the head of the visitor, in case: he 
should show a face covered with black crape, 
as he looked up in answer to her inquiry of 
who was there. But it was nobody but Miss 
Pole and Betty. The former came. upstairs, 
carrying a little hand-basket, and she was 
evidently ina state of great agitation. 

“Take care of that !.” said she to me, as I 
offered to relieve her of her basket. “It’s 
my plate. Iam sure there is a plan to rob 
my house to-night. I am come to throw 
myself on: your hospitality, Miss Matey. 
Betty is going to-sleep with her cousin at the 
George. I can sit up here all night, if you 
will allow me; but my house is so far from 
any neighbours ; and I don’t. believe we could 
be heard if we screamed ever so !” 

“But,” said Miss Matey, “ what has alarmed 
you so much ? Have you seen any men lurking 
about the house ?” 

“Oh yes!” answered Miss Pole. “Two 
very bad-looking men have gone three times 
past the house, very slowly ; and an Irish 
beggar-woman came not half an hour ago, 
and all but forced herself in past. Betty, saying 
her children were starving, and she must 
speak to the mistress; you. see, she said 
‘mistress,’ though there was a. hat. hanging 
up in thé hall, and it would have been more 
natural to have said ‘master. But Betty 
shut the door in her face, and, came up to me, 
and we got the spoons together, and sat in 
the parlour-window watching, till we saw 
Thomas Jones going from his work, when we 
ealled to him and asked him to:take care of 
us into the town.” 

We might have triumphed over Miss Pole, 
who had professed such bravery until she 
was frightened ; but. we were too glad to per- 
ceive that she shared in the weaknesses of 
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my room to her very willingly, and shared 
Miss Matey’s bed for the night. But. before 
we retired, the two ladies rammaged up, out 
of the recesses of their memory, such horrid 
stories of robbery and murder, that I quite 
quaked in my shoes. Miss: Pole was evidently 
anxious to prove that such terrible events 
had occurred within her experience that she 
was justified in her sudden panic ; and Miss 
Matey did not like to be outdone, and capped 
every story with one yet. more horrible, till it 
reminded me, oddly enough, of an old story 
I had read somewhere, of a nightingale and a 
musician, who strove one against the other 
which could produce the most admirable 
music, till poor Philomel dropped down dead. 

One of the stories: that. haunted me for a 
long time afterwards, was of a girl, who was 
left in charge of a great old house in Cumber- 
land, on some particular fair day, when the 
other servants all: went off to the gaieties, 
The family were away in London, and a pedlar 
came by, and asked to leave his’ large and 
heavy pack in the: kitchen, saying, he would 
eall for it again at night; and the girl (a 
gamekeeper’s daughter) roaming about in 
search of amusement, chanced to hit upon a 
gun hanging up im the hall, and took it down 
to look at the chasing ; and it went off through 
the open kitchen door, hit the pack, and a 
slow dark thread ofblood came oozing out. 
(How Miss Pole enjoyed this part of the 
story, dwelling on each word as if she loved 
it.!) She rather hurried over the further 
account of the girl’s bravery, and I have but 
a confused idea that, somehow, she baffled 
the robbers: with Italian irons, heated red 
hot, and then restored to blackness by being 
dipped: in grease. We parted for the night 
pe awe-struck wonder as to what we 
should hear of in the morning—and, on my 

art, with a vehement desire for the night to 
fe over and gone: I was so afraid lest the 
robbers should have seen, from some dark 
lurking-place, that Miss Pole had carried off 
her plate, and thus have a double motive for 
attacking our house. 

But, until Lady Glenmire came to call 
next day, we heard of nothing unusual, 
The kitchen fire-irons were in exactly the 
same position against the back door, as when 
Martha and I had skilfully piled them up like 
spillikins, ready to fall with an awful clatter, 
if only a cat had touched the outside panels. 
T had wondered what we should all doif thus 
awakened and alarmed, and had proposed to 
Miss Matey that weshould cover up our faces 
under the hed-elothes, so that there should 
be no danger of the robbers thinking that we 
could identify them ; but Miss Matey, who 
was:trembling very much, scouted this idea, 
and said we owed it to society to apprehend 


them, and that she should certainly do her 


best to lay hold of them, and lock them up in 
the garret till morning. 
en Lady Glenmire came, we almost felt 


humanity to exult over her; and I gave up! jealous of her. . Mrs: Jamieson’s house had 
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really been attacked; at least there were 
men’s footsteps to be seen on the flower- 
borders, underneath the kitchen windows, 
“where nae men should be ;” and Carlo had 
barked all through the night as if strangers 
were abroad. Jamieson had been 
awakened by Lady Glenmire, and they had 
rung the bell which communicated with 
Mr. Mulliner’s room, in the third story, 
and when his night-capped head had ap- 
peared over the bannisters, in answer to the 
summons, they had told him of their alarm, 
and the reasons for it; whereupon he re- 
treated into his bed-room, and locked the 
door (for fear of draughts, as he informed 
them in the morning), and opened the window, 
and called out valiantly to say, if the supposed 
robbers would come to him he would fight 
them ; but, as Lady Glenmire observed, that 
was but poor comfort, since they would have 
to pass by Mrs. Jamieson’s room and her own, 
before they could reach him, and must be of 
a very pugnacious disposition indeed, if they 
neglected the opportunities of robbery pre- 
sented by the unguarded lower stories to go 
up to a garret, and there force a door in 
order to get at the champion of the house. 
Lady Glenmire, after waiting and listenin 
for some time in the drawing-room, ha 
proposed to Mrs. Jamieson that they should 
go to bed; but that lady said she should 
not feel comfortable unless she sat up and 
watched ; and, accordingly, she packed herself 
warmly up on the sofa, where she was found 
by. the housemaid, when she came into the 
room at six o'clock, fast asleep; but Lady 
Glenmire went to bed, and kept awake all 
night. 

When Miss Pole heard of this, she nodded 
her head in great satisfaction. She had been 
sure we should hear of something happenin 
in Cranford that night ; and we halt ea 
It was clear enough they had first proposed 
to attack her house ; but when they saw that 
she and Betty were on their guard, and had 
carried off the plate, they had changed their 
tactics and gone to Mrs. Jamieson’s, and no 
one knew what might have happened if Carlo 
had not barked, like a good dog as he was! 
Poor Carlo! his barking days were nearly 
over. Whether the gang who infested the 
neighbourhood were afraid of him ; or whether 
they were revengeful enough for the way in 
which he had baffled them on the night in 
question to poison him ; or whether, as some 
among the more uneducated people thought, 
he died of apoplexy, brought on by too much 
feeding and too little exercise ; at any rate, 
it is certain that two days after this eventful 
night Carlo was found dead, with his poor 
little legs stretched out stiff in the attitude of 
running, as if by such unusual exertion he 
could escape the fell pursuer, Death. We 
were all sorry for Carlo, the old familiar 
friend who had snapped at us for so many 
years ; and the mysterious mode of his death 
made us very uncomfortable. Could Signor 


Brunoni be at the bottom of this? He hadap; 
parently killed a canary with only a word of 
command ; his will seemed of deadly force ; 
who knew but what he might yet be lingering 
in the neighbourhood willing all sorts of awful 
things ! e whispered these fancies among 
ourselves in the evenings; but in the mornings 
our courage came back with the daylight, 
and in a week’s time we had got over the 
shock of Carlo’s death ; all but Mrs. Jamieson. 
She, poor thing, felt it as she had felt no 
event since her husband’s death; indeed, 
Miss Pole said, that as the Honourable Mr. 
Jamieson drank a good deal, and occasioned 
her much uneasiness, it was possible that 
Carlo’s death might be the greater affliction. 
But there was always a tinge of cynicism in 
Miss Pole’s remarks. However, one thing 
was clear and certain ; it was necessary for 
Mrs. Jamieson to have some change of scene ; 
and Mr. Mulliner was very impressive on 
this point, shaking his head whenever we 
inquired after his mistress, and speaking of 
her loss of appetite and bad nights very 
ominously ; and with justice too, for if she 
had two characteristics in her natural state 
of health, they were a facility of eating 
and sleeping. If she could neither eat nor 
sleep, she must be indeed out of spirits and 
out of health. Lady Glenmire (who had evi- 
dently taken very kindly to Cranford), did 
not like the idea of Mrs. Jamieson’s going to 
Cheltenham, and more than once insinuated 
pretty plainly that it was Mr. Mulliner’s 
doing, who had been much alarmed on the 
occasion of the house being attacked, and since 
had said, more than once, that he felt it a very 
responsible charge to have to defend so many 
women. However, Mrs. Jamieson went to 
Cheltenham, escorted by Mr. Mulliner ; and 
Lady Glenmire remained in possession of the 
house, her ostensible office being to take care 
that the maid-servants did not pick up fol- 
lowers. She made a very pleasant-looking 
dragon : and, as soon as it was arranged for her 
tostay in Cranford, she found out that Mrs. 
Jamieson’s visit to Cheltenham was just the 
best thing in the world. She had let her 
house in Edinburgh, and was for the time 
houseless, so the charge of her sister-in-law’s 
comfortable abode was very convenient and 
acceptable. 


THE DIRTY OLD MAN. 
A LAY OF LEADENHALL, 


A singular man, named Nathaniel Bentley, for 
many years kept a large hardware shop in Leadenhall 
Street, London. He was best known as Dirty Dick 
(Dick for alliteration’s sake probably), and his 
place of business as the Dirty Warehouse. He 
died about the year 1809. These verses accord 
with the accounts respecting himself and his house. 


In a dirty old house lived a Dirty Old Man ; 

Soap, towels, or brushes were not in his plan. 

For forty long years, as the neighbours declared, 
His house never once had been cleaned or repaired. 
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’T was a scandal and shame to the business-like street, 
One terrible blot in a ledger so neat : 

The shop full of hardware, but black as a hearse, 
And the rest of the mansion a thousand times worse. 


Outside, the old plaster, all spatter and stain, 

Looked spotty in sunshine and streaky iu rain ; 

The window-sills sprouted with mildewy grass, 

And the panes from being broken were known to be 
glass. 


On the ricketty signboard no learning could spell 
The merchant who sold, or the goods he 'd to sell ; 
But for house and for man a new title took growth 
Like a fungus ; the Dirt gave its name to them both. 


Within, there were carpets and cushions of dust, 
The wood was half rot, and the metal half rust, 
Old curtains—half cobwebs—hung grimly aloof ; 
Twas a spiders’ Elysium from cellar to roof. 


There, king of the spiders, the Dirty Old Man 
Lives busy and dirty as ever he can ; 

With dirt on his fingers and dirt on his face, 

For the Dirty Old Man thinks the dirt no disgrace. 


From his wig to his shoes, from his coat to his shirt, 
His clothes are a proverb, a marvel of dirt; 
The dirt is pervading, unfading, exceeding, 
Yet the Dirty Old Man has both learning and breeding. 


Fine dames from their carriages, noble and fair, 

Have entered his shop—less to buy than to stare ; 

And have afterwards said, though the dirt was so 
frightful, 

The Dirty Man’s manners were truly delightful. 


But they pried not upstairs, through the dirt and the 
gloom, 

Nor peeped at the door of the wonderful room 

That gossips made much of, in accents subdued, 

But whose inside no mortal might brag to have 
viewed. 


That room—forty years since, folk settled and 
decked it. 

The luncheon’s prepared, and the guests are expected. 

The handsome young host he is gallant and gay, 

For his love and her friends will be with him to-day, 


With solid and dainty the table is drest, 

The wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom their 
best; 

Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will 
appear, 

For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly shall hear. 


Full forty years since, turned the key in that door. 
Tis a room deaf and dumb ‘mid the city’s uproar. 
The guests, for whose joyance that table was spread, 
May now enter as ghosts, for they ’re every one dead. 


Through a chink in the shutter dim lights come 
and go, 

The seats are in order, the dishes a-row ; 

But the luncheon was wealth to the rat and the 
mouse 

Whose descendants have long left the Dirty Old 
House. 


Cup and platter are masked in thick layers of dust ; 

The flowers fall’n to powder, the wines swath'd iv 
crust ; 

A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies there. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


The old man has played out his parts in the scene, 
Wherever he now is, I hope he’s more clean ; 

Yet give we a thought free of scoffing or ban 

To that Dirty Old House and that Dirty Old Man. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


Tue village of Nimporte, in the Départe- 
ment de la Vigne, gives birth toa fine, strong, 
male infant, whom it takes the trouble to 
have baptized Jacques by the Curé—whom 
it subsequently feeds with milk, and soup, 
and bread, and salad, and wine, and meat, 
and all the good things of the pots ad feu of 
France—whom it sends to the Communale 
School, to learn reading, and writing, and a 
catechism which would sadly puzzle you and 
me—whose bodily powers it trains by the 
gymnastic exercises of the plough, the flail, 
the farmyard, and the ball-room,—and whom 
it supplies with tobacco, coffee, drops of eau- 
de-vie, and domino money, till he attains the 
age of one-and-twenty. 

At the same epoch, the village of Cow- 
thorpe, in the Central Riding of Yorkshire, 
has also a thrifty baby, which it christens 
John, and rears on exactly the same prin- 
ciples as Nimporte has brought up Jacques 
to man’s estate—with merely a few altera- 
tions in the details—till he likewise reaches 
his happy majority. 

The philo-progenitive task having pro- 
ceeded thus far, and the respective father- 
lands having each nursed and trained a 
strapping son—then, Nimporte and Cow- 
thorpe—seeing that they neither of them 
have fields or vineyards wanting arms and 
hands to cultivate them, nor sick and aged 
people requiring relations and children to 
maintain them, nor pretty girls wishing for 
husbands to come and marry them—then, 
Nimporte and Cowthorpe, having no further 
use for Jacques and John, set them face to 
face on a certain patch of Jevel ground, with 
strict injunctions to knock one another on 
the head; which they forthwith effectually 
execute. That is war! Herr Teufelsdréckh’s 
appeal to the absurd in Sartor Resartus is 
beautiful, even in the shape of this feeble 
translation from the difficult original. 

Such then is war, when analysed into its 
component elements! A walk which I was 
taking, not many weeks ago, suggested to my 
mind the true bearings of taxation, that is, of 
certain modes of taxation, which are still 
maintained by zealous advocates. 

Every man, I suppose, who has lived in 
the world for thirty or forty years, has a 
little private picture-gallery in his head, con- 
sisting of landscapes, portraits, and perhaps a 
few history pieces. He can shut his eyes, 
and, with a mental catalogue in hand, can 
make the whole series pass before him, in all 
the vividness and variety of dioramic effect. 
It is very like amusing one’s self, though at 
a cheaper rate, with those magnificent folios 
and artistic gleanings of travel, which are 
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sometimes to be seen in the drawing-rooms 
of the wealthy. Now, one of the landscapes 
in my own mind’s eye collection, is the scene 
of an illustration of the real nature of Custom 
House dues, somewhat similar to Sartor’s 
case of the two; soldier lads—if His Trans- 
cendency will, without offence, permit so 
audacious a piece of familiarity on my part. 

My. dissolving-view landscape, which is a 
coast scene, is this. A white, perpendicular, 
chalk and limestone cliff, four hundred feet 
high, has its summit covered with short green 
turf. I am walking upon the turf along the 
upper edge of that cliff, with the English 
Channel on my left, but with the shores of 
England sunk far below my horizon. After 
I have proceeded a few score paces, the ground 
slopes suddenly towards the sea, and, at the 
bottom of the hollow, at the very edge of the 
precipice, is a coast-guard’s hut. I descend 
to the hut, thinking there to reach the end of 
all things ; but the narrow little path, which 
leads me thither, makes a sharp turn, and 
dips between the sides of an enormous chink 
in the cliff. I follow it ; down it leads: me, step 
by step—down, like the ruined staircase of 
some primeeval steeple ; and, instead of wall- 
flowers in the broken masonry, here we have 
wild cabbage, thrift, and samphire, luxuriating 
overhead, below, and on that ungainly peak 
in mid-air, where no creature but a bird 
could contrive to gather them. Down, and 
still down I go, for four hundred feet. The 
path does not wind ; it writhes, and wriggles, 
and plunges so suddenly, that it threatens to 
play the mole and imitate a Derbyshire lead 
mine,.as soon as it arrives at level ground. 
But at last, with a gentler inclination, it 
deposits me upon the rocky shore, and tells 
me I may now lounge and stare about me, 
without fear of breaking my neck. 

The place is a tiny bay, formed by a vast 
hollow in the cliff, which answers to the slope 
above. On the left is a natural archway in 
the rock, through which the waves are 
tumbling boisterously, like children breaking 
out of school. In the extreme distance, an 
alabaster cliff, surmounted by a tall loaf- 
sugar light-house, is stretching into the azure 
sea. But the spot itself on which I stand 
lies sheltered, snug, and hidden apparently 
from every mortal eye, beneath the over- 
hanging ramparts of limestone. 

I am not, however, the only living mortal 
there ; at some distance-stands a white-haired 
fisherman, in a scarlet nightcap, mending 
some bow-nets; nearer, a couple of naked- 
footed boys, with baskets at their backs, are 
seerching for periwinkles ; and, almost at the 
very foot of my little pathway, a martial 
figure, clad in a light slate-grey surtout, is 
seated on a ledge of rock, with a carbine and 
sabre at his side, as: if he were posted thereto. 
repel some expected hostile invasion. He 
is one of the dowaniers, or coast-guards 


stationed at the neighbouring village. At! 


without ineivility, escape saying Bonjour in 
return. 

“ This is a magnificent scene!” I observed, 
as the most obvious remark I could make. 

“Yes, it is superb ; but still, it is very dull 
and lonely for me. Six hours here at a spell 
with nothing to do except watching the water, 
and without a soul to speak to, is but. 
melancholy work, although it is my trade. 
In summer, we frequently have visitors, like 
yourself, look in upon us here; but winter is 
coming, and you are now the last stranger in 
the place. It is cold too—so completely open 
to the north—and I come from the south, 
from the other side of Bordeaux. Of course, 
we expect to feel a little chilly in the night- 
watches ; but, even by day, the winter’s sun 
never shines at the foot of these tall cliffs; 
and English flannel is so prettily dear !” 

“ Pardon! Not so very dear,” I replied, 
turning back the cuff of my coat sleeve, 
“This elastic under-garment, which keeps me 
warm almost from head to foot, cost me four 
francs, and will last me several winters.” 

“ You could not buy such a one in France 
for double the money. We take care to keep so 
sharp a look-out, that the contrabandists would 
not find it very easy to land their English 
flannels here.” 

He pronounced this with a highly satisfied 
air. Coast-guard clan-feeling — perhaps I 
ought to say duty—had stifled every other 
consideration. After a while, he asked, “ Is 
England the same as France ? I know every- 
thing there is much dearer than here, but 
have you cliffs and seas like these? Have 
you fields, and soldiers, and coast-guards the 
same as we have ?” 

“Tn the first place,” I answered, “ every- 
thing is not dearer in England than in France. 
Besides flannel, which has just been men- 
tioned, we have sugar, which you are all so 
fond of, better, and at little more than half the 
price ; besides print dresses, iron, cutlery, and 
several other useful things. As to the sea, 
the cliffs, the fields, and so on, we have them 
all quite as beautiful as in France, and you 
would not find yourself altogether in a new 
world in England. We have also the honour 
to maintain a coast-guard.” 

“ But have you good cider and wine, and 
plenty of them, like us?” 

“ Of cider we make a little, but not near 
enough. Wine we buy of you and other 
fortign nations ; but our coast-guard makes 
them very dear in England, exactly as you 
make flannel, and sugar, and iron so costly in 
France. The last bottle of cider which I 


drank in London cost me a franc ; the last 
bottle of Bordeaux, a good many francs—all 
in consequence of the polite attentions of the 
English dowaniers.” 


“ Saprestie/ I shouldn’t like that at. all! 
A bottle of wine would be quite out. of the 
question for such as me.” 

“ Of course it would, just as much as a 


my approach, he rises and bows, and I cannot,' stock of fine lamb’s-wool flannel shirts, like 
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mine, are out of the question now, unless you 
smuggle them, which, as a man of honour, 
you eannot. But it is simply a game of tit for 
tat: both parties are punished.alike. Two 
great nations, England and France, each 
maintain an army of dowaniers, for the purpose 
of cutting short one another’s supplies. You 
go without sugar and flannel ; that is to say, 
you have not half enough of either, and we, to 
the same extent, go without cider and wine. 
Excuse what I am saying—I mean no per- 
sonal offence — but this double army o 
dowaniers does more permanent and wide- 
spread mischief, than would a double army 
of soldiers on the field of battle; because, 
when the battle is over, and they have killed 
and wounded on each side as many fellow- 
creatures as they deem expedient, a peace may 
follow for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, 
during which men ean make railways, dis- 
cover electric telegraphs, build ocean steam- 
boats, and found: colonies. But, between the 
two armies of dowaniers the warfare is inces- 
sant ; there is no interval of truce in which 
people cam enjoy, even for a short-lived 
season, the transitory comfort of cheap sugar, 
and wine, and flannel, and cider. And if 
you have a mind for a few camisoles like 
mine, and wish your wife to go to mass next 
summer in a smart English indienne robe, I 
can see only one way in which it may be 
managed.” 

. a foi.! Monsieur, I wish you would tell 
me. * 

“Listen, then, with all your ears, You 
know that you have as much cider as you 
can consume at home, and more. You know 
that during the long drought last spring, when 
water was scarce and had to be fetched from 
a long distance, people im this neighbourhood 
made use of the weaker cider, or boisson, 
instead of water, as being the cheaper fluid of 
the two. You know that, in some years, there 
are somany apples and so much apple-juice, 
that you have not barrels sufficient to contain 
it, and that cart-loads and cart-loads of fruit 
are wasted, for want of vessels to put their 
produce in. And, as you come from thesouth, 
you know that in the wine provinces you 
could grow wine enough to supply all England, 
as well as all France, if you could only per~ 
suade the English to come and fetch it at a 
moderate price. Is not that the truth, Mon- 
sieur le Douanier ?” 

“ Monsieur I’ Anglais, it is the true truth,” 
he replied, nodding his head in confirmation 
of every separate assertion which I made, as 
it was uttered. 

“ Well, then ; the only way for you to have 
cheap flannel and sugar, and for us to. have 
cheap wine, is this: On the line of coast 
between Dunkirk and Brest there is stationed, 
I think, a tolerably large army of Customs- 
men, You say that you are dull and cold for 
half the year in this romantic spot, and I 
have seen a many of your comrades 
during my travels hither, who look just as 
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dull and cold as you are. Suppose, the 
that your Government were to give you 
something else to do by way of an amusing 
poe. il suppose it were to put this whole 
grand army of dowamiers upon the retiring 
list, and then were to set one half of them to 
make more cider-barrels and wine-casks, and 
the other half to plant more apple-trees and 
vineyards. Suppose that my Government 
were, in like manner, to discharge or pension 
off every coast-guard between the Godwin 
Sands and the Scilly Islands, and commission 
one half of them to build more trading 
vessels, and employ the other half to navi- 
gate them, and to bring to France clothing 
and garden tools, flannels, calicos, and pruuin 
knives, to pay for your cider and wine an 
fruit, so that there should be nobody left on 
either shore to stop the comforts of life from 
being landed thereon; but that the very 
men who now prevent a mutual exchange of 
superfluities, should assist in handing them 
across the water, what do you think of that 
way of getting flannel waistcoats, not only 
for yourself, but for your rheumatic father 
and your tall, pale-faced girl, who are neither 
of them a bit too warmly clad ?” 

“But the revenue, and the Minister of the 
Interior, and the Minister of War, and the 
beet-root sugar manufacturers, and the iron- 
founders, and the spinners of rowenneries by 
foreign machinery worked by foreign coals ?” 

“There are divers ways of raising a revenue, 
besides starving, or at least pinching and in- 
conveniencing one another to do it. In 
France, a dog-tax would bring you in a trifle, 
as well as serve to check a serious nuisance, 
But here comes one of your friends to take 
his turn at. your post. It may be sage not to 
let him overhear us discussing this important 
—- My motive for silence is not the 

ifficulty about the revenue, but the immense 
changes which such a proposition would 
seem to imply.” 

“The changes!” he exclaimed, with a 
shrug of unrivalled expression. “It must be 
a wonderful change to surprise anybody in 
France. Aw plaisir, Monsieur, I am going to 
dinner ; and, on the word of a Frenchman, 
the secret you have just mentioned is as safe 
in my keeping, as if you had not confided it 
to a living soul.” 
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Tr there be any man, woman, or child alive 
who is not satiated with accounts of the 
South Sea whale fishery, will he, she, or it, 
be good enough to read what follows. 

Thirty days out from Hobart Town, our 
vessel floated under an unbroken arch of 
pure blue sky, clear and translucent. On the 
distant horizon rested the light trade-wind 
clouds reflecting all the splendour of the 
rising sun. The quiet dreamy beauty of the 
scene was indescribable—so I am saved the 
trouble of deseribing it. The helmsman felt 
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it and leaned sleepily against the wheel. 
The officer of the watch shut his eyes to it, 
and nodded on the sky-light. I, with head and 
arms resting on the bulwarks, was chewing a 
quid, when from the topmast crosstrees a clear 
voice rang out, “ There she spouts! Black- 
skin a-head! There, there she blows again !” 
—“Where away ?” shouted the mate—* Three 
points on the weather bow. Hurrah! There 
she breaches clean out! Single apnapeot 
school of sparms!” The quiet people of the 
ship were wakened up as though they had all 
suddenly been galvanized, and jumped about 
with adelirious activity. The captain rushed 
up half-dressed from his cabin, with one side 
of his face elaborately lathered, and a little 
rivulet of blood trickling from the other. 
The men blocked up the fore scuttle, and 
tumbled over each other in their eagerness 
to reach the deck. Then followed rapid 
orders, rapidly executed. The ship, which 
had been slipping along under double-reefed 
topsail, foresail, and mizen, was easily hove 
to. “Haul up the foresail! Back the main- 
yard! Pass the tubs into the boats. Bear 
a hand, and jump in! See the tackle falls 
clear. Ready ?”—* Ay, ay, sir; all ready!” 
—“Loweraway!” The falls whizzed through 
the davit heads ; the men, already seated at 
their oars, struck out the instant the boats 
touched the water. Among the men who 
struck out, I was one, and I was then about 
for the first time to commit assault and bat- 
tery against the monarch of the sea, and help, 
if possible, to part leviathan among the mer- 
chants. 

I take upon myself now to describe a whale 
boat. South Sea whalers may be distin- 
guished at sea by their boats; they usually 
carry five, sometimes seven, hung over the side 
by tackles attached to wooden or iron cranes, 
called davits, the bow of each boat hanging 
from one davit and the stern from another. 
The tackle falls are carefully coiled upon the 
davits, so that they can be let go with a cer- 
tainty of running clear ; and to the bottom 
of the tackle blocks is attached a weight 
which instantly unhooks them when the boat 
touches the water. The boats are of peculiar 
shape ; made low, and of great beam amid- 
ships, they gradually taper towards each end. 
Head and stern are alike, both sharp as a 
wedge, and raised by a gentle curve which 
traverses the whole length of the boat. The 
whale boats, being made in this way, are 
nearly flat-bottomed in the middle, and have 
little hold of the water. Their light build, 
sharp stems, and rounded sides, give them 
great swiftness; and their width and low 
centre of gravity cause them to be, when 
properly managed, very safe. They are 
steered by a long and heavy oar, which passes 
through a rope strap attached to the stern- 
post. The long a gives to the steers- 
man great power over his boat, and enables 
him to alter her direction, or to turn her 
round in far less time than if he used the 
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common rudder, In the stern of the boat 
is fixed a strong, round piece of timber called 
the loggerhead, to which the towing rope is 
affixed, and which also serves to check the 
line when fast toa whale. The head-sheets 
are covered in by a strong board having a 
deep circular cut on its inner edge, used by 
the harpooner as a support when in the act 
of striking. The harpoon, or “iron” as we 
whalers call it—I say we whalers on 
the strength of my first cruise—is made of 
the very best wrought iron, so tough that 
it will twist into any shape without breaking, 
It is about three and a half feet in length, with 
a keen, flat, barbed point at one end, and at 
the other a socket, in which is inserted the 

int of a heavy pole or staff. The whale- 

ine is firmly fastened to the iron itself, and 

then connected with the staff in such a man- 
ner that, when the blow is struck and the 
line tightens, the staff comes out of the 
socket, leaving only the iron in the whale. 
If this plan were not adopted, the heavy pole, 
by its own weight and its resistance to the 
water, would tear out the iron, and so we 
should lose the fish, When in chase, the 
harpoon lies on the boat’s head with its point 
over the stem ready for immediate use. Two 
harpoons are frequently fastened to the same 
line. Beneath the gunnel in the bows 
are several brackets, containing a hatchet, 
knives, and a couple of lances, The whaler’s 
lance resembles, in some measure, the har- 
poon—byt instead of barbs, it has a fine steel 
blade, and is only attached to a short hand- 
line. Leather sheaths are provided for all 
instruments when not in use. 

In the stern, or sometimes in the middle 
of each whale boat, is the tub. In this the 
line is coiled with the greatest care, as the 
least hitch, when it is running out, would 
probably turn the whole boat’s crew into the 
water. The line—which though small is of 
great strength—passes along the whole length 
of the boat, between the rowers, and runs on 
a roller fixed into the stem. The rollocks, 
in which the oars work, are muffled with rope 
matting. Every oar is fastened to the boat 
with a strong’ lanyard (a piece of small line), 
so that, when in tow of a whale, it can be 
tossed overboard—hanging by the lanyard— 
and leave all clear for the line to run out. 
Some boats are fitted with iron rollocks that 
move on a swivel ; by these, the oars can be 
brought parallel to the boat’s length, and yet 
remain shipped ready for use. 

Each boat is usually manned by five hands 
and a headsman. The headsman steers 
during the chase, and afterwards he kills the 
whale, but does not “fasten to her” with the 
iron. He has sole charge of the boat ; and 
every officer of a whaler is supposed to be a 
headsman. Each of the boat's crew bears 
a particular title, thus—there are the after 
or stroke oar’s-man, the starboard and lar- 
board midship oars-men, and the bow oarsman 
or boat-steerer. The bow oarsman—who 
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pulls the foremost oar—is harpooner, though 
not bearing that title, for it is unknown to 
South Sea whalers. He strikes the fish, and, 
as soon as possible, goes aft and takes the 
steer-oar ; that is why he is called also boat- 
steerer. The headsman then takes his station 
in the bows, tends the line, and prepares to 
lance the whale when she rises, That is all 
I have to tell about the routine of a whale 
boat, and so now I can go on with my story. 
Another boat lowered soon after we left the 
ship and pulled in our wake ; she followed as 
a “pick up boat” in case of accident. The 
ship—which had still a boat’s crew and the 
idlers aboard—with yards braced sharp up, 
| and the leech of the oo sail touching, 
was laying a course near y parallel to our own. 
The chief mate “ headed ” the boat in which I 
rowed, and we had with us the best boat- 
steerer in the ship. Both were anxious to be 
first “fast” to the first whale of the season. 
For me, it was the first whale of my life, and, 
though I had been rather scared by the tough 
yarns of the old stagers about being “chawed 
up by whales,” and eaten alive by sharks, 
yet the active exercise and rapid motion 
soon stirred my blood, and I shared fully in 
the general excitement. Three of our crew 
were natives of Tasmania (born of English 
parents), the best boatmen and the most 
daring whalers in the world ; and, impelled 
by their powerful strokes, our boat was soon 
considerably a-head of the others. Though 


able to pull a good oar in a common way, I 
quickly found that this was very different 
sport to any that I had before attempted. 
Our tough ash oars of eighteen feet length 


bent and buckled with the strain. The boat 
sprang from each vigorous. stroke, and 
hummed through the water as a_ bullet 
through the air. The headsman standing in 
the stern, with the peg of the steer-oar 
grasped in his left hand, stamped and raved 
with excitement, throwing his body forward 
in sympathy with each stroke, and with the 
right hand “backing up” the after oar with 
all his strength. At the same time, he was 
encouraging and urgirg us to fresh exertions, 
making the most absurd promises in case of 
success, and threatening the boat-steerer with 
all sorts of awful consequences if he missed 
the whale. By this time we were in sight of 
the school, and, turning my head, I could 
distinguish several of the low bushy spouts 
of the sperm whale, and catch an occasional 
glimpse of a huge black mass rolling in the 
water. But there was no time for contempla- 
tion. Another boat was creeping up to us, 
and we were yet some distance from the 
game, 

The headsman grew more frantic. “Give 
way, my sons! Lift her to it! Long strokes ! 
Pile it on, my hearties! Well done, Der- 
wenters! I've three pretty sisters you shall 
pick from. There she blows again! Twenty 
minutes more, and it’s our whale.” Suddenly 
his face changed. “Turned flukes!” said he. 
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The whales had disappeared, and with 
peaked oars we lay motionless on the water 
waiting their return to the surface. In a 
few minutes, a short gush of steam and spray 
broke midway between the two boats. Half- 
a-dozen long strokes. “ Steady, my lads, 
softly, so ho! Stand up!” and the boat- 
steerer, peaking his oar, took his place in the 
bows. “Into her! Starn all!” shouted the 
headsman, Both irons were buried in the 
whale, which lay for an instant perfectly still, 
whilst we backed hastily. Then the great 
black flukes rose into the air, and the whale 
“sounded ” or dived, the line running out of 
the tub, round the loggerhead at the stern 
and out at the head, with wonderful velocity. 
The wood smoked and cracked with the 
frigtion, and the boat’s head sank under the 
pressure. 

More than half the line was carried out 
before it slacked, and in the moment that it 
did so, we began to haul in again and coil 
away in the tub. But the “struck fish” 
quickly appeared, the momentum acquired in 
rising carrying him nearly clean out of the 
water. He was evidently “ gallied ” (fright- 
ened), making short darts in different direc- 
tions ; but, as the boat approached, he 
started off, “eyes out,” at full speed. The 
line was now checked by a turn round the 
loggerhead, and only allowed to surge out 
gradually. The boat’s velocity became 
terrific. We were carried through the water 
at the rate of nearly twenty miles an hour. 
Our little craft swept on in a deep trough ; a 
huge wave of foam rolling a-head of us, and 
two green walls rising above the gunwale, 
threatening every moment to descend upon 
the boat, already half filled by the blinding 
spray. But, the huge animal to which our 
boat was harnessed soon tired of this labour, 
the line again slackened, and the monster lay 
on the surface writhing in agony, snapping 
his enormous jaws, and furiously lashing 
with his tail. As we coiled away the line, 
and as the distance between us and our prey 
decreased, I-will candidly own that I was as 
“ gallied ” as the whale itself, and would have 
given my own share of him to have been 
absent from the scene. Habit accustoms a 
man even to whaling; but few men, when 
“ fast,” for the first time, feel altogether easy. 
Our headsman stood coolly in the bows, lance 
in hand, exclaiming—* Haul me up, and he’s 
a dead whale! A hundred barreller! Lay 
me on, lads!” And with the boat’s nose 
nearly touching, he plunged a lance repeatedly 
into its side. “Starn all!” The whale 
started ahead, but the keen weapon had 
reached “the life,” and, spouting thick jets of 
blood, he fell into the “flurry.” That was a 
tremendous spectacle. The enormous animal, 
convulsed in the agonies of death, rapidly 
circling in the midst of a dizzy whirl of blood 
and foam, striking alternately with head and 
tail, vast sheets of water flying from beneath 
the mighty blows, which roared like cracks 
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of thunder. At the same time, beyond the 
vortex, the light boat.danced as in triumph 
at her victory; and yet her slight frame 
trembled and vibrated with each stroke, as 
though she shuddered at the havoc she had 
caused. 

In a short time the struggling ceased : the 
whale turned slowly over. We had then 
leisure to look about us. The two other 
boats were both fast to one fish, and nearly 
out of sight to windward. The fourth boat 
had struck a whale, but lost him, from the 
irons having drawn, and she was now making 
towards us. Uniting our strength we took 
the prize in tow, and turned our course 
towards the ship, eight or nine miles distant. 
She was making a long stretch in the direc- 
tion of the fast boats. It was afternoon 
when, with no better dinner than dry biscuit 
and water, and under a burning sun, we fast- 
‘ ened our tow line, and commenced the weary 
drag—the hardest, but the most welcome 
_ of a whaler’s labour. With scorched 
aces and blistered hands, we pulled steadily 
on, lightening our toil with many a chorus, 
and making rough calculations of the value 
of our prize, It was nightfall when we 
reached the ship, and then the whale having 
been firmly lashed alongside by strong chains 
and hawsers, everything was prepared for 
cutting in next morning. Our shipmates 
soon followed with their fish, which was 
dropped astern, and buoyed with empty casks 
to prevent its sinking; for whalers not un- 
frequently lose the fruits of their toil by such 
an accident. The ship remained hove to all 
night, and by daylight we were hard at 
work, I could then have a good look at our 
prize. 

It was a large sperm whale or cachalot, 
the most valuable and the most ferocious of 
the tribe. 

The sperm whale differs considerably, both 
in shape and habits, from the common Green- 
land whale, and from the “right whale” of 
the Pacific. Neither of these has teeth, but 
they have, instead of teeth, as.is well known, 
a certain apparatus for procuring food. In 
the “right whale,” with which only I have 
the pleasure of any actual acquaintance, there 
are attached to the whole surface of the roof 
of the mouth slabs of black bone, the common 
whalebone. These slabs, which are from five 
to nine feet long, twelve inches wide in the 
broadest part, and half an inch thick, are 
ranged parallel to each other on their edges, 
with half-inch spaces between them. From 
each slab hangs a narrow fringe of hair, 
forming a complete network. With its 
mouth wide open the whale rushes through 
the immense shoals of medusee that are found 
floating in the South Seas ; then, closing its 
jaws and raising the lips, the water flows out 
* and the little red creatures (“whale feed,” 
sailors call them) are retained by the 
fringe. “What a capital shrimp trap!” said 
Sir Joseph Banks. The immense tongue, 
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which sometimes yields six or seven barrels 
of oil, lies on the cue jaw. Itisofa gl 
white, so that when the capacious mouth is 
open, it may be compared fancifully to a 
grotesque chamber with a ceiling of hair 
cloth and a white satin carpet. 

But the sperm whale, of which I have just 
described the capture, has not this apparatus, 
Its lower jaw contains a formidable row of 
more than forty teeth, the jaw itself being 
fifteen feet long. Some of these teeth are 
nine inches in circumference at the base, and 
fit. into a groove' adapted to them im the 
upper jaw. The roof of the mouth is, in the 
sperm. whale, covered with glistening plates 
of a bluish white, These plates are said to 
aet as.a bait to the fishes upon which the 
whale feeds, for the cachalot does not confine 
himself to shrimps; and, though he usuall, 
dines upon “squid,” or cuttle-fish, of which 
whole acres are found floating in the Pacific, 
yet he does not object to a dolphin or bonito, 
and even the wary shark sometimes has the 
bad luck to be eaten by the great sea ogre. 
Our whale measured fifty-four feet in lenyth. 
Of the whole bulk, the head occupied nearly 
a third. Round the fins and lips h 
hundreds of barnacles and whale lice, and 
was only deterred from pronouncing our 
prize ugly by the fact that he was worth 
some six or seven hundred pounds—a 
handsome sum. 

Our cutting in was not delayed. Tackles 
were rove in the massive blocks that h 
from the fore and main-mast heads; others 
were suspended from the yards and spans; 
and strong purchases were prepared to cant 
the whale, so as to get the blubber from his 
back and sides. The head was cut off and 
dropped astern for a while, until the caxcase 
was disposed of, though this is an unusual 
mode of cutting in, and only practised in 
some ships. Strips of blubber, called 
“blanket pieces,” were cut along the whole 
length of the fish. A wooden toggle having 
been passed through one end of the strip and a 
block hooked to it, the men in-board hoisted 
away, those on the whale loosening the mass 
with their blubber spades. Other toggles 
were inserted to form fresh supports ; and 
when the blanket piece had been thus hoisted 
in, it was passed into the blubber room—a 
square apartment under the main hatch. 
Some of these blanket pieces will weigh 
thirty or forty hundredweight. In_ the 
blubber room they were cut into “horse 
ona ” more than a foot square, and piled in 

eaps, from which the blood and oil flowed 
out in streams. As the strips were cut off, 
the whale was canted, or turned, by the 
tackles until every morsel of fat had been 
stripped from the carcase. 

While we were thus occupied, sea birds in 
thousands gathered round the ship. The sea 
was covered with fatty matter and white 
patches of spermaceti, and from beneath us, 
shoals of sharks darted up at their dead enemy, 
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tearing off large pieces of his flesh. The 
sharks prefer “whale beef” to a tough bony 


man. 

The fins having been cut off, and the body 
of the whale clean picked, it was turned 
| adrift, and, eqns of the light blubber, 

sank immediately. The “ case,” or head, was 
next brought alongside, the lower jaw being 


uppermost, This was.separated from the case, 


and hoisted on deck. The bony palate or 
upper jaw was then raised, and from beneath it 
was cut the “junk,” an enormous mass of 
blubber, weighing some thousands of pounds. 
We had then reached the real case, in which 
is secreted the most valuable product of the 
- pa whale, Strong tackles hoisted it above 
the wash of the waves, and a hole was broken 
into it, through which buckets were let down 
and whipped on deck filled with the precious 
liquor. This was pure spermaceti: whalers 

lit “ head-matter.” When first extracted, 
it is a clear liquid slightly tinged with pink ; 
but, on being exposed to the air it coagulates 
and solidifies. The oil with which it is 
mixed is expelled by pressure, and the sper- 
maceti remains in hard masses of thin irre- 
gular flakes. The oil thus procured is the 
finest.and purest of all animal oils, and burns 
with a peculiarly bright clear flame. 

One of the men presently stepped into the 
case, and proceeded to knock down the par- 

titions which divide it into several small 
| apartments, each filled with head-matter. The 
whole space was thus turned into a large 
room. 

The blubber having been separated from 
the “white horse” of the junk, all the re- 
mainder of the carcase was turned over to the 
sharks. “ White horse” is a term sometimes 
applied to allthe useless flesh of the whale, 
but more particularly to. a mass of whitish 
stringy gristle, which covers the head, and 
seems to serve the purpose of a “cork 
fender ” in defending it from blows. 

The “ try-works” were then in full play. 
They are three iron pots, firmly bedded in 
brick-work, amidships, with fire-places be- 
neath them, separated from the deck by a 
ee filled with water. Into these pots a 

arrel of oil was poured from the case (which 
yields from twelve to twenty barrels), and 
the fires lighted. The “ horse-pieces” were 
pitched upon deck from the blubber-room 
with a long fork, and carried to the “ mincing 
horses ””— small blocks or tables securely 
fastened to the deck. A boy holding a horse- 
piece on the block by a small hook, a man 
with a two-handled knife—resembling a 
joiner’s drawing-knife turned upside down— 
rapidly cut it into thin slices, which just hung 
together. It was then a “ book,” ready for 
melting, or “trying out.” The pots were 
well filled with books, and as the oil rose to 
the surface it was skimmed off with a large 
ladle, and poured into a copper cooler, from 
whence it was transferred to casks, and safely 
stowed in the hold. Whalers require very 
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little fuel, as the scraps that remain from the 
melted blubber are enough to keep the fires 
going. 

A whale ship presents a strange scene 
during the process of trying out. The decks 
are literally swimming in oil: it covers the 
ropes, the men’s clothes ; the very galley 
and cooking coppers are saturated with it, 
and every mouthful of beef and biscuit has 
the whale flavour. The white sails are 
blackened by the smoke, and the neat 
trim ship of yesterday has suddenly be- 
come a floating mass of dirt and grease 
enveloped in thick, black, and stinking 
clouds, Our sails were nearly all furled at 
sundown, but the work went on all night. 
The fires threw a red glare on the ropes and 
spars, and, fed by the oily scraps, sprang up 
in vivid flames that lightened all the sea. 
Dark figures moved in the red gleam, armed 
with strange weapons, or stood beside great 
cauldrons, slowly stirring round their boiling 
broth. Unearthly noises and wild songs 
mingled with the low dash of the sea, the 
mournful creaking of the s and the sad 
moaning of the taited wind ; whilst over all 
hung a thick canopy of heavy smoke which, 
in that. calm weather, drooped around the 
ship, and formed a fitting veil for such a 
dismal spectacle. 

But, to the actors in it the scene had 
nothing of dismalness, for out of all this 
smoke and dirt, we were to get clean gold. 
We were sea alchemists. Every man in a 
whale-ship shares in the profits of the voyage, 
his wages being paid “ the “lay.” A certain 
share is appropriated by the owners of the 
ship, and the remainder is divided among the 
crew ; the lay of a foremast hand, a common 
“spouter,” being about a sixty-fifth in a colo- 
nial whaler. The value of both oil and bone 
is fixed before the ship sails, so that the 
markets have no effect on the “lay ;” but 
the price thus fixed is always far below the 
actual value of the articles, 

Few vessels are now fitted out in England 
for the South Sea fisheries: nearly all the 
British ships in the trade belong to Austra- 
lian ports ; their oil is discharged at the Anti- 
podes, and then reshipped for London. Colo- 
nial whalers usually remain at sea six months, 
taking sperm whales when they can catch 
them, and filling up with black oil from 
the “right whale.” But the trade is chiefly 
engrossed by the Americans, who have al- 
ways a numerous fleet employed in it. At 
some seasons it is almost impossible to enter 
a port on the west coast of South Ame- 
rica, in the South Sea Islands, or New 
Holland without finding a “ Yankee spouter” 
refitting or refreshing. The number of Ame- 
rican whalers has ranged, for some years, 
between six and seven hundred ; but the in- 
creasing scarcity of fish has latterly decreased 
their number. The additional expense in- 
curred, in consequence of the length of time 
which it now takes to fill a ship, has rendered 
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whaling a less profitable business than it 


used to be. The American vessels are usually 
fitted for a four years’ voyage, and often 
remain that time at sea. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


WE now come to King Henry the Eighth, 
whom it has been too much the fashion to call 
“Bluff King Hal,” and “ Burly King Harry,” 
and other fine names ; but whom I shall take 
the liberty to call, plainly, one of the most 
detestable villains that ever drew breath. 
You will be able to judge, long before we 
come to the end of his life, whether he de- 
serves the character. 

He was just eighteen years of age when he 
came to the throne. People said he was hand- 
some then; but I don’t believe it. He was 
a big, burly, noisy, small-eyed, large-faced, 
doubled-chinned, swinish looking fellow in 
later life (as we know from the likenesses of 
him, painted by the famous Hans Howser), 
and it is not easy to believe that so bad a 
character can ever have been veiled under a 
prepossessing appearance. 

He was anxious to make himself popular, 
and the people, who had long disliked the late 
King, were very willing to believe that he 
deserved to be so. He was extremely fond 


of show and display, and so were they. 
Therefore there was great rejoicing when 


he married the Princess Catherine, and when 
they ‘were both crowned. And the King 
fought at tournaments and always came off 
victorious—for the courtiers took care of 
that—and there was a general outcry that 
he was a wonderful man. Empson, Dudley, 
and their supporters were accused of a variety 
of crimes they had never committed, instead 
of the offences of which they really had been 

ilty ; and they were pilloried, and set upon 
Seow with their faces to the tails, and 
knocked about, and beheaded, to the satisfac- 
tion of the people, and the enrichment of the 
King. 

The Pope, so indefatigable in getting the 
world into trouble, had mixed himself up in 
a war on the continent of Europe, occasioned 
by the reigning Princes of little quarrelling 
states in Italy having at various times married 
into other Royal families, and so led to their 
claiming a share in those petty Governments. 
The King, who dnsbversd that he was very 
fond of the Pope, sent a herald to the King 
of France, to say that he must not make war 
upon that holy personage, because he was 
the father of all Christians. As the French 
King did not mind this relationship in the 
least, and also refused to admit a claim King 
Henry made to certain lands in France, war 
was declared between the two countries. 
Not to perplex this story with an account of 
the tricks and designs of all the sovereigns 
who were engaged in it, it is enough to say 
that England made a blundering alliance 
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with Spain, and got stupidly taken in by that 
country, which made its own terms with 
France when it could, and left England in the 
lurch. Str Epwarp Howarp, a bold admiral, 
son of the Earl of Surrey, distinguished 
himself by his bravery against the French 
in this business ; but, unfortunately, he was 
more brave than wise, for, skimming into the 
French harbour of Brest with only a few 
row-boats, he attempted (in revenge for the 
defeat and death of Str THomas Kyyvert, 
another bold English Admiral) to take some 
strong French ships, well defended with 
batteries of cannon. The upshot was, that he 
was left on board of one of them (in conse- 
quence ofits shooting away from his own boat), 
with not more than about a dozen men, and 
was thrown into the sea and drowned: though 
not until he had taken from his breast his gold 
chain and gold whistle, which were the signs 
of his office, and had cast them into the sea 
to prevent their being made a boast of by the 
enemy. After this defeat—which was a great 
one, for Sir Edward Howard was a man of 
valour and fame—the King took it into his 
head to invade France in person, first’ exe- 
cuting that dangerous Earl of Suffolk whom 
his father had left in the Tower, and appoint- 
ing Queen Catherine to the charge of his 
kingdom in his absence. He sailed to Calais, 
where he was joined by Maxrminian, Em- 
peror of Germany, who pretended to be his 
soldier, and who took pay in his service: with 
a good deal of nonsense of that sort, flattering 
enough to the vanity of a vain blusterer. The 
King might be successful enough in sham 
fights, but his idea of real battles chiefly con- 
sisted in pitching silken tents of bright. colors 
that were ignomiuiously blown down by the 
wind, and in making a vast display of gaudy 
flags and golden curtains. Fortune, however, 
favoured him better than he deserved, for, 
after much waste of time in tent pagan. 
flag flying, gold curtaining, and other such 
masquerading, he gave the French battle at 
a place called Guinegate: where they took 
such an unaccountable panic, and fled with 
such swiftness, that it was ever afterwards 
called by the English the Battle of Spurs. 
Instead of following up his advantage, the 
King, finding that he had had enough of real 
fighting, came home again. 

The Scottish King, though nearly related 
to Henry by marriage, had taken part against 
him in this war. The Earl of Surrey, as the 
English general, advanced to meet him when 
he came out of his own dominions and crossed 
the river Tweed. The two armies came up 
with one another when the Scottish King had 
also crossed the river, Till, and{was encamped 
upon the last of the Cheviot Hills, called the 
Hill of Flodden. Along the plain below it, 
the English, when the hour of battle came, 
advanced, The Scottish army, which had 
been drawn up in five great bodies, then 
came steadily down, in perfect silence. So 
they, in their turn, advanced to meet the 
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English army which came on in one long 
line; and they attacked it with a body of 
spearmen, under Lorp Home. At first they 
had the best of it, but the English recovered 
themselves so bravely, and fought with such 
valour, that when the Scottish King had 
almost made his way up to the Royal standard, 
he was slain, and the whole Scottish power 
routed. Ten thousand Scottish men lay 
dead that day on Flodden Field, and among 
them, numbers of the nobility and gentry. 
For a long time afterwards, the Scottish pea- 
santry used to believe that their King had 
not been really killed in this battle, because 
no Englishman had found an iron belt he 
wore about his body as a penance for having 
been an unnatural and undutiful son. But, 
whatever became of his belt, the English had 
his sword and dagger, and the ring from his 
finger, and his body"too, covered with wounds, 
There is no doubt of it, for it was seen and 
recognised by English gentlemen who had 
known the Scottish King well. 

When King Henry was making ready to 
renew the war in France, the French King 
was contemplating peace. His queen dying 
at this time, he proposed, though he was 
upwards of fifty years old, to marry King 
Henry’s sister, the Princess Mary, who, 
besides being only sixteen, was betrothed to 
the Duke of Suffolk. As the inclinations of 
young Princesses were not much considered 
in such matters, the marriage was concluded, 
and the poor girl was escorted to France, 
where she was immediately left as the French 
King’s bride, with only one of all her English 
attendants. That one was a pretty young 
girl named AnnE Bo.zyy, niece of the Earl 
of Surrey, who had been made Duke of 
Norfolk after the victory of Flodden Field. 
Anne Boleyn’s is a name to be remembered, 
as you will presently find. 

And now the French King, who was very 
proud of his young wife, was preparing for 
many years of happiness, and she was looking 
forward, I dare say, to many years of misery, 
when he died within three months, and left 
her a young widow. The new French monarch, 
Francis THE First, seeing how important it 
was to his interests that she should take for 
her second husband no one but an English- 
man, advised her first lover, the Duke of 
Suffolk, when King Henry sent him over to 
France to fetch her home, to marry her. The 
Princess being herself so fond of that Duke, 
as to tell him that he must either do so then, 
or for ever lose her, they were wedded ; and 
Henry afterwards forgave them. In making 
interest with the King, the Duke of Suffolk 
had addressed his most powerful favorite 
and adviser, THomas WoLszEY—a name very 
famous in history for its rise and downfall. 

Wolsey was the son of a respectable butcher 
at Ipswich, in Suffolk, who gave him so 
excellent an education that he became a 
tutor to the family of the Marquis of Dorset, 
who afterwards got him appointed one of the 
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late King’s chaplains. On the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, he was promoted and taken 
into great favor. He was now Archbishop 
of York ; the Pope had made him a Cardinal 
besides ; and whoever wanted influence in 
England, or favor with the King, whether 
he were a foreign monarch, or an English 
nobleman, was obliged to make a friend of 
the great Cardinal Wolsey. 

He was a gay man, who could dance and 
jest, and sing and drink ; and those were the 
roads to so much, or rather so little, of a 
heart as King Henry had, He was wonder- 
fully fond of pomp and glitter, and so was the 
King. He knew a good deal of the Church 
learning of that time, much of which consisted 
in finding artful excuses and pretences for 
almost any wrong thing, and in arguing that 
black was white, or any other color. This 
kind of learning pleased the King too. For 
many such reasons, the Cardinal was high in 
estimation with the King, and being a man 
of far greater ability, knew as well how to 
manage him, as a clever keeper may know 
how to manage a wolf or a tiger, or any other 
cruel and uncertain beast, that may turn upon 
him and tear him any day. Never had there 
been seen in England such state as my Lord 
Cardinal kept. His wealth was enormous : 
equal, it was reckoned, to the riches of the 
Crown. His palaces were as splendid as the 
King’s, and his retinue eight hundred strong. 
He ‘held his Court, dressed out from top to 
toe in flaming scarlet, and his very shoes 
were golden, set with precious stones. His 
followers rode on blood horses, while he, with 
a wonderful affectation of humility in the 
midst of his great splendor, ambled on a 
mule with a red velvet saddle and bridle and 
golden stirrups. 

Through the influence of this stately priest, 
a grand meeting was arranged to take place, 
in France, but on ground belonging to Eng- 
land, between the French and English Kings. 
A prodigious show of friendship and rejoicing 
was to be made on the occasion, and heralds 
were sent to proclaim with brazen trumpets 
through all the principal cities of Europe, 
that on a certain day, the Kings of France 
and England, as companions and brothers 
in arms, each attended by eighteen followers, 
would hold a tournament against all knights 
who might choose to come. 

CHARLES, the new Emperor of Germany 
(the old one being dead), wanted to prevent too 
cordial an alliance between these sovereigns, 
and so came over to England before the King 
could repair to the place of meeting ; and be- 
sides making an agreeable impression upon 
him, secured Wolsey’s interest by promising 
that his influence should make him Pope when 
the next vacancy occurred. On the day when 
the Emperor left England, the King and all 
the Court went over to Calais, and thence to 
the place of meeting, between Ardres and 
Guisnes, commonly called the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Here, all manner of expense and 
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igality was lavished on the decorations of 
the show ; many of the knights and gentle- 
men being so superbly dressed that it was 
said they carried their whole estates upon 
their shoulders. 

There were sham castles, temporary chapels, 
fountains running wine, great cellars full of 
wine free as water to all comers, silk tents, 
gold lace and foil, gilt lions, and such things 
without end; and, in the midst of all, the 
rich Cardinal out-shone and out-glittered all 
the noblemen and gentlemen assembled. 
After a treaty made between the two Kings 
with as much solemnity as if they had in- 
tended to keep it, the lists—nine hundred 
feet long, and three hundred and twenty 
broad—were opened for the tournament ; the 
Queens of France and England looking on 
with great array of lord and ladies. Then, 
for ten days, the two sovereigns fought five 
combats every day, and always beat their 
polite adversaries —though they do write 
that the King of England being thrown 
in a wrestle one day by the King of France, 
lost his kingly temper with his brother 
in arms, and wanted to make a quarrel 
of it. Then, there is a great story be- 
longing to this Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
showing how the English were distrust- 
ful of the French, and the French of the 

lish, until Francis rode alone one morning 
to Henry’s tent, and, going in before he was 
out of bed, told him in joke that he was his 


prisoner ; and how Henry jumped out of bed 
and embraced Francis; and how Francis 
helped Henry to dress, and warmed his linen 
for him; and how Henry gave Francis a 
splendid jewelled collar, and how Francis 


gave Henry, in return, a costly bracelet. All 
this and a great deal more was so written 
about, and sung about, and talked about at 
that time (and, indeed, since that time too), 
that the world has had good cause to be sick 
of it, for ever. 

Of course, nothing came of all these fine 
doings but a speedy renewal of the war be- 
tween England and France, in which the 
two Royal companions and brothers in arms 
longed very earnestly to damage one another. 
But, before it broke out again, the Duke of 
Buckingham was shamefully executed on 
Tower Hill, on the evidence of a discharged 
servant—really for nothing, except the folly 
of having believed in a friar of the name of 
Hopkins, who had pretended to be a prophet, 
and who had mumbled and jumbled out some 
nonsense about the Duke’s son being destined 
to be very great in the land. It was believed 
that the unfortunate Duke had given offence 
to the great Cardinal by expressing his mind 
freely about the expense and absurdity of the 
whole business of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. At any rate, he was beheaded, as I 
have said, for nothing. And the people who 
saw it done were very angry, and cried out 
that it was the work of “the butcher's 
son!” 
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The new war was a short one, though the 
Earl of Surrey invaded France again, and did 
some injury to that country. It ended in. 
another treaty of peace between the two 
kingdoms, and in the discovery that the 
Emperor of Germany was not such a good 
friend to England in reality, as he pretended 
to be. Neither did he keep his promise to 
Wolsey to make him Pope, though the Kin 
urged him. Two Popes died in pretty quic 
succession, but the foreign priests were too 
much for the Cardinal, and kept him out of 
the post. So the Cardinal and King together 
found out that the Emperor of Germany was 
not a man to keep faith with; broke off 
a projected marriage between the King’s 
daughter Mary, Princess of Wales, and that 
sovereign ; and began to consider whether it 
might not be well to marry the young lady, 
either to Francis himself, or to his eldest 
son. 

There now arose at Wittemberg, in 
Germany, the great leader of the mighty 
change in England which is called The 
Reformation, and which set the people free 
from their slavery to the priests. This was 
a learned Doctor, named Martin Luruer, 
who knew all about them, for he had been 
a priest and even a monk, himself. The 
preaching and writing of Wickliffe, mentioned 
in the last volume, had set a number of men 
thinking on this subject ; and Luther, finding 
one day, to his great surprise, that there 
really was a book called the New Testament 
which the priests did not allow to be read, 
and which contained truths that they sup- 
pressed, began to be very vigorous against 
the whole body, from the Pope downward, 
It happened, while he was yet only beginning 
his vast work of awakening the nation, that 
an impudent fellow named Terzen, a friar 
of very bad character, came into his neigh- 
bourhood selling what were called Indul- 
gences, by wholesale, to raise money for 
beautifying the great Cathedral of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. Whoever bought an Indulgence 
of the Pope was supposed to buy himself off 
from the punishment of Heaven for his 
offences. Luther told the people that these 
Indulgences were worthless bits of paper, 
before God, and that Tetzel and his masters 
were a crew of impostors in selling them. 

The King and the Cardinal were mightily 
indignant at this presumption ; and the King 
(with the help of Str Taomas Morg, a wise 
man, whom he afterwards repaid by striking 
off his head) even wrote a book about it, with 
which the Pope was so well pleased that he 
gave the King the title of Defender of the 
Faith. The King and the Cardinal also issued 
flaming warnings to the people not to read 
Luther’s books, on pain of excommunication. 
But, they did read them for all that ; and the 
rumour of what was in them, spread far and 
wide. 

When this great change was thus going on, 
the King began to show himself in his truest 
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and worst colours. Anne Boleyn, the pretty 
little girl who had gone abroad to France 
with his sister, was by this time grown up to 
be very beautiful, and was one of the ladies 
in attendance-on Queen Catherine. Now, 
Queen Catherine was no longer young or 
handsome, and it is likely that she was 
not particularly good-tempered, having been 
always rather melancholy, and having been 
made more so by the deaths of four of her 
children when they were very young. So, the 
King fell in love with the fair Anne Boleyn, 
and said to himself, “ How can I best get rid 
of my own troublesome wife whom I am tired 
of, and marry Anne ?” 

You recollect that Queen Catherine had 
been the wife of Henry’s young brother. 
What does the King do, after thinking it 
over, but calls his favorite priests about him, 
and says, O, his mind is in such a dreadful 
state, and he is so frightfully uneasy, because 
he is afraid it was not lawful for him to 
marry the Queen! Not one of those priests 
had the courage to hint that it was rather 
eurious he had never thought of that before, 
and that his mind seemed to have been ina 
tolerably jolly condition during a great many 
years, in which he certainly had not fretted 
himself thin ; but, they all said, Ah ! that was 
very true, and it was a serious business; and 

erhaps the best way to make it right, would 

e for His Majesty to be divorced! The King 
replied, Yes, he thought that would be the 
best way, certainly ; so they all went to 
work. 

If I were to relate to you the intrigues 
and plots that took place in the endeavour to 
get this divorce, you would think the History 
of England the most tiresome book in the 
world. So I shall say no more, than that 
after a vast deal of negociation and evasion, 
the Pope issued a commission to Cardinal 
Wolsey and Carptwat Campreaio, (whom he 
sent over from Italy.for the purpose) to try 
the whole case in England. It is supposed— 
and I think with reason—that Wolsey was 
the Queen's enemy, because she had reproved 
him for his proud and gorgeous manner of 
life. But, he did not at first know ‘that the 
King wanted to marry Anne Boleyn; and 
when he did know it, he even went down 
os his knees, in the endeavour to dissuade 

im. 

The Cardinals opened their court in the 
Convent of the Black Friars, near to where 
the bridge of that name in London now 
stands ; and the King and Queen, that they 
might be near it, took up their lodgings at the 
adjoining palace of Bridewell, of which nothing 
now remains but a bad prison. On the open- 
ing of the court, when the King and Queen 
were called on to appear, that poor ill-used 
lady, with a dignity and firmness and yet 
with a womanly affection worthy to be always 
admired, went and kneeled at the King’s 
feet, and said that she had come, a stranger, 


to his dominions ; that she had been a good 
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and true wife to him for twenty years; and 
that she could acknowledge no power in those 
Cardinals to try whether she should be con- 
sidered his wife after all that time, or should 
be put‘away. With that, she got up and left 
the court, and would never afterwards come 
back to it. 

The King pretended to be very much over- 
come, and said, O! my lords and gentle- 
men, what a good woman she was to be sure, 
and how delighted he would be to live with 
her unto death, but for that terrible uneasi- 
ness in his mind which was quite wearing 
him away! So, the case went on, and there 
was nothing but talk for two months. Then 
Cardinal Campeggio who, on behalf of the Pope, 
wanted nothing so much as delay, adjourned 
it for two more; and before that time was 
elapsed, the Pope himself adjourned it inde- 
finitely, by requiring the King and Queen to 
come to Rome and have it tried there. But by 
good luck for the King, word was brought 
to him by some of his people, that they had 
happened to meet at supper THomMAS CRANMER, 
a learned Doctor of Cambridge, who had pro- 
posed to urge the Pope on, by referring the 
case to all the learned doctors and bishops, 
here and there and everywhere, and getting 
their opinions that the King’s marriage 
was unlawful. The King, who. was now 
getting into a hurry to mariy Anne Boleyn, 
thought this such a good idea, that he sent 
for Crissnaen, post haste, and said to Lorp 
Rocurort, Anne Boleyn’s father, “Take this 
leaned Doctor down to your country-house, 
and there let him have a good room for a 
study, and no end of books out of which to 
— that I may marry your daughter.” 

rd Rochfort, not at all reluctant, made 
the learned Doetor as comfortable as he could, 
and the learned Doctor went to work to 
prove his ease. All this time, the King and 
Anne Boleyn were writing letters to one 
another almost daily, full of impatience to 
have the case settled ; and Anne Boleyn was 
showing herself (as [ think) very worthy of 
the fate which afterwards befell her. 

Tt was bad for Cardinal Wolsey that he 
had left Cranmer to render this help. It was 
worse for him that he had tried to dissuade 
the King from marrying Anne Boleyn. Such 
a servant as he, to such a master as Henry, 
would probably have fallen in any case ; but, 
between the hatred of the party of the Queen 
that was, and the hatred of the party of the 
Queen that was to be, he fell suddenly and 
heavily. Going down one day to the Court 
of Chancery, where he now presided, he was 
waited upon by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, who told him that they brought an 
order to him to resign that office, and to 
withdraw quietly to a house he had at Esher, 
in Surrey. The Cardinal refusing, they rode 
off to the King, and next day came back 
with a letter from him, on reading which, the 
Cardinal submitted. An inventory was made 
out of all the riches in his palace at York 
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Place (now Whitehall), and he went sorrow- 
fully up the river, in his barge, to Putney. An 
abject man he was, in spite of his pride, for 
being overtaken, as he was riding out of that 
place towards Esher, by one of the King’s 
chamberlains who brought him a kind mes- 
sage and a ring, he alighted from his mule, 
took off his cap, and kneeled down in the 
dirt. His poor fool, whom in his prosperous 
days he had always kept in his palace to 
entertain him, cut a far better figure than 
he ; for, when the Cardinal said to the cham- 
berlain that he had nothing to send to his 
lord the King as a present, but that jester 
who was a most excellent one, it took six 
strong yeomen to remove the faithful fool 
from his master. 

The once proud Cardinal was soon further 
disgraced, and wrote the most abject letters 
to his vile sovereign, who humbled him one 
day and encouraged him the next, accordin 
to his humor, until he was at last cnldan 
to go and reside in his diocese of York. He 
said he was too poor, but I don’t know how 
he made that out, for he took a hundred and 
sixty servants with him, and seventy-two 
cart-loads of furniture, food, and wine. He 
remained in that part of the country for the 
best part of a year, and showed himself 
so improved by his misfortunes, and was so 
mild and so conciliating that he won all 
hearts. And indeed, even in his proud 
days, he had done some magnificent things 
and education. At last, he 
for high treason, and coming 


for een 
was arreste 
slowly on his journey towards London, got 


as far as Leicester. Arriving at Leicester 
Abbey after dark and very ill, he said, when 
the monks came out at the gate with lighted 
torches to receive him, that he had come to 
lay his bones amongthem. He had indeed, 
for he was taken to a bed, from which he 
never rose again. His last words were, 
“Had I but served God as diligently as 
I have served the King, He would not 
have given me over, in my grey hairs. How- 
beit, this is my just reward for my pains 
and diligence, not regarding my service to 
God, but only my duty to my Prince.” The 
news of his death was quickly carried to the 
King, who was amusing himself with archery 
in the garden of the magnificent Palace at 
Hampton Court, which that very Wolsey had 
ee par tohim. The greatest emotion his 
yal mind displayed, at the loss of a servant 
so faithful and so ruined, was a particular 
desire to lay hold of fifteen hundred pounds 
which the Cardinal was reported to have 
hidden somewhere. 
» The oe concerning the divorce, of the 
learned doctors and bishops and others, being 
at last collected, and being generally in the 
King’s favor, were forwarded to the Pope, 
with an entreaty that he would now grant 
it. The unfortunate Pope, who was a 
timid man, was half distracted between 
his fear of his authority being set aside in 


England if he did not doas he was asked, and 
his dread of offending the Emperor of Germany, 
who was Queen Catherine’s nephew. In this 
state of mind, he still evaded and did 
nothing. Then, THomas CRoMWELL, who had 
been one of Wolsey’s faithful attendants and 
had remained so, even in his decline, ad- 
vised the King to take the matter into 
his own hands, and make himself the head 
of the whole Church This, the King, by 
various artful means, began to do, but he 
recompensed the clergy by allowing them to 
burn as many people as they pleased, for 
holding Luther’s opinions. You must under- 
stand that Sir Thomas More, the wise man 
who had helped the King with his book, had 
been made Chancellor in Wolsey’s place. But, 
as he was truly attached to the Church as it 
was, even in its abuses, he in this state of 
things resigned. 

Being now quite resolved to get rid of 
Queen Catherine, and marry Anne Boleyn 
without more ado, the King made Cranmer 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and directed 
Queen Catherine to leave the Court. She 
obeyed, but replied that wherever she went, 
she was Queen of England still, and would 
remain so, to the last. The King then mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn privately; and the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury, within half a year, 
declared his marriage with Queen Catherine 
void, and crowned Anne Boleyn Queen. 

She might have known that no good could 
ever come from such wrong, and that the cor- 
pulent brute who had been so faithless and 
so cruel to his first wife, could be more faith- 
less and more cruel to his second. She might 
have known that, even when he was in love 
with her, he had been a mean and selfish 
coward, running away, like a frightened cur, 
from her society and her house, when a 
dangerous sickness broke out in it, and when 
she might easily have taken it and died, as 
several of the household did. But, Anne 
Boleyn arrived at all this knowledge too late, 
and bought it at a dear price. Her bad 
marriage with a worse man came to its 
natural end. Its natural end was not, as we 
shall too soon see, a natural death for her. 
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